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Economics and Party-Politics. 


THE SociaL EconoMIsT occupies a unique position in the 
discussion of public affairs. It is published by the Institute of 
Social Economics, not as a financial venture nor as an instrument 
of any political party, but solely to discuss public questions from 
the economic point of view represented by the Institute which 
may be briefly characterized as Evolutionary Economics. Our 
position differs from the old school, in that it is strictly inductive. 
being evolutionary, rather than abstract and metaphysical, 
Briefly stated our object is to interpret the character and mfluence 
of all societary institutions as revealed in the history of their de- 
velopment. Throughout the history of society man’s every effort 
has been directed, so far as he knew, towards introducing in- 
dustrial devices, religious systems, ethical codes and political in- 
stitutions for increasing the safety, comforts and luxury of life and 
modifying or discarding the institutions according as they fail 
to serve that end. 

From our point of view, therefore, political institutions are 
but a social machinery for advancing the welfare of the people. 
And properly understood, then, statesmanship is simply applied 
economics, the art of using political institutions for the industrial 
and social development of the p€éople. And since political parties 
are but a means of organizing public opinion, they are but a part 
of the machinery of statesmanship, whose claim to support de- 
pends entirely upon the economic soundness of the policy they 
represent. Logically and scientifically, then, economics are the 
basis of politics, and no political party is entitled to public confi- 
dence upon any other basis. 
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This is the position THE Sociat Economist has taken from 
the start and intends to maintain. We are aware that this is 
something of a departure from the usual methods of journalism, 
for, as the New York Sz observes, (and it is authority upon that 
subject), newspapers are “ conducted for the purpose of pecuniary 
profit,” and in order to procure a profitable constituency, they 
usually become the advocates of the policy of some political 
party, and of course make the success of that party the objective 
point in their discussion of all public questions. Thus they nat- 
urally fall into the habit of subordinating the treatment of eco- 
nomic and social questions to immediate party success. By their 
very nature party organs are special pleaders and are incapable 
of taking a truly scientific attitude in the discussion of new prob- 
lems. Of course political leaders and organs desire that their 
party should be right on public questions, but their first concern 
is as to the immediate success of the party itself. Hence no mat- 
ter how sound a proposition may be, if it is liable to even tempo- 
rarily injure the party it will receive their opposition ; and con- 
trariwise, if it will help the party to power it will be endorsed, 
however superficial or unsound it may be. 

This is why we sometimes find otherwise able journals mak- 
ing a complete face-about on important questions of public policy 
solely because the needs of the party as a political organization 
seem to demand it. Witness the attitude of the Democratic press 
on the tariff question. Until after the election of Cleveland the 
only Free-Trade journals in this country were a few mugwump 
papers which then belonged to the Republican party. Demo- 
cratic editors were all Protectionists and resented the very idea of 
Free-Trade. But when Cleveland committed the Democratic 
party to a Free-Trade policy in his famous 6th of December mes- 
sage to Congress (1887), the whole Democratic press (with the 
exception of the New York Sum) faced about and began to advo- 
cate Free-Trade, entirely as a matter of mere party expediency. 

Now while all this may be highly important to the perfec- 
tion and permanence of party organization, something quite dif- 
ferent is necessary to the development of sound public policy. 
The quality of a product must always depend largely upon the 
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material of which it is made. The most perfect political organi- 
zation cannot produce a sound industrial policy from erroneous 
economic ideas any more than a perfect loom could produce 
high-grade cloth from shoddy. 

The habit of subordinating economic and social problems to 
party expediency has become such a powerful element in journal- 
istic success that many editors not only find it impossible to take 
the scientific position themselves, but are unable to understand 
how anyone else does so. 

This has been strikingly illustrated by the Milwaukee Daily 
Journal and other papers in discussing our articles on Protection. 
When we announced our intention of publishing a series of arti- 
cles on Rational Protection they expressed their eagerness to see 
them. The Detroit Sunday News said it would reprint them 
and the Milwaukee Daily Journal promised them its careful con- 
sideration. They evidently assumed that Rational Protection 
meant some variety of so-called tariff reform, which, as every- 
body now knows, is but a disguise for Free-Trade. But when 
they saw that by Rational Protection we meant more scientific 
Protection their whole attitude changed. Indeed the fact that 
Protection could be placed upon a scientific basis and applied 
in accordance with strict economic principle appears to be more 
objectionable to them than the traditional haphazard treatment 
of the subject, because it is less liable to bring grist to the party 
mill, since to rationalize Protection is to prevent Free-Trade from 
being an available political issue. 

Consequently, instead of endeavoring to enlighten its readers 
upon the subject by fairly discussing the propositions presented, 
the Journal adopts the tactics of “abusing the other counsel,” 
and appeals to the party prejuglice of its readers by declaring that 
Tue Sociat Economist is Republican—as if that were the worst 
thing to be said about any publication. 

In the last issue that has reached us it says: “The Journal 
was not mistaken in its estimate concerning THE Sociat Econo- 
Mist for December. Its January number is even more marked in 
the characteristics of the partisan politician ;” and then proceeds 
to attack Protection as advocated in England a century ago, asjif 
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that had any relation whatever to anything we have have said 
upon the subject. 

Now we have discussed Protection from a very different 
basis, namely, protecting the economic elements of higher civili- 
zations, which we insist is represented by the higher standard of 
wages. Moreover, from our point of view, Economic Protection 
is not obtained by applying tariffs in favor of lower against higher 
wage countries, which is unlike anything advocated or adopted by 
the English, and has very little in common with much that is said 
and done in the name of Protection in this country. We are, as 
the Journal knows, opposed not only to the English theory of 
Protection, but very largely to the whole English theory of econ- 
omics, which it is needless to say obtains very largely in this 
country. Therefore, to cite the absurdities of English protective 
experience centuries ago, or much of present American tariff 
advocacy against us is as irrelevant as it would be to cite a Pope's 
Encyclical against a modern Unitarian. We advocate Protection 
from a different point of view, and it is to the correctness of this 
view that we invite the attention of our contemporaries, not to deal 
with that is to miss the mark. 

Much that the Journal says about English history is loose 
and incorrect, but that which is true has absolutely no bearing 
upon our proposition. The idea that the evils of the English 
Gang System, for instance, is attributable to England’s previous 
Protective policy, and that the prosperity of the manufacturing 
part of England is all due to Free-Trade, is in fact ridiculous. 
For when Protection did exist in England, it applied to both 
sections of the country alike, and when Free-Trade came, what- 
ever its advantages, they applied also to the whole country. The 
effects therefore ought to be as apparent in one section of the 
country as in another. The truth is, however, as we have else- 
where pointed out, the great advance of the masses in the manu- 
facturing districts in England and the almost static condition of 
agricultural laborers is due to another and entirely different cause 
from Free-Trade. 

We should not stop to discuss this but for the fact that the 
attitude of the Journal in the matter is so typical of party papers 
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everywhere in discussing economic questions. Fortunately it is 
of little account to us whether we are called Republican or Dem- 
ocrat. THE Sociat Economist is here to discuss public 
questions from a strictly economic point of view, and it is going 
to do it. We have no sympathy with any statesmen or party 
except as they are favorable to a sound progressive policy. Now 
we have shown that immediate Free-Trade, so far as this country 
is concerned, would be a decidedly uneconomic policy, and con- 
trary to the fundamental law of social and national evolution, and 
that Protection properly understood is an inherent principle in 
every progressive society capable of scientific ‘application. We 
are therefore emphatically opposed to immediate Free-Trade, and 
against any party whose object is to force that policy upon the 
country. Whether that party bear the name of Republican or 
Democrat, is a matter of entire indifference to us. We are 
opposed to the Bland Free-Silver Bill, to the Sub-Treasury plan, to 
Government ownership of railroads and telegraphs, to the invol- 
untary importation of Asiatic or European cheap labor, the pur- 
chase of Cuba and all similar measures for the same reason, 
namely, that they are uneconomic and would hinder the industrial 
and social advance of our people. On the other hand we favor 
Rational Protection and a scientific re-adjustment of our monetary 
system, the development of factory methods in the South, the 
concentration of capital in manufacture and transportation, larger 
farms and better machinery in agriculture, a simplification of our 
revenue taxation, and an immense increase in expenditures for 
public improvements, especially in our cities; shorter hours of 
labor for workmen, prohibition of child labor under twelve years of 
age, and half-time schools for all working children under sixteen. 

We favor these and kindred measures because they are 
directly in line with the progressive movement of society, and 
we shall support any statement or political party that will help 
to bring about their adoption. It is therefore useless for our 
contemporaries to attempt to score a point by saying that we 
are Republican or Democratic. Such criticisms are shots in 
the air so far as we are concerned. They might have some 
bearing if directed against purely party organs like the Lowds- 
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ville Courier-Journal, or the New York 7ribune whose sole mis- 
sion is to serve their party without regard to the soundness of 
its policy. But THe SociaL Economist is not a political publi- 
cation. We are under no obligation to any political party ex- 
cept to the extent that it represents sound public policy. We 
are economic or nothing. We invite the most rigid criticism of 
all propositions we advance; if they cannot be maintained on 
strictly economic grounds, we are ready at any time to modify 
or abandon them, and unless our contemporaries can show either 
that our facts are wrong, or our reasoning incorrect, or our 
general propositions unworkable,—their objections are of no 
more account than is the babbling of brooks to the running of a 
railway train. 





The Democratic Movement. 


The most remarkable feature of our time is doubtless the 
movement of our people as a mass towards a higher civilization. 
An immense discontent is visible everywhere, a universal desire 
in all to improve their physical condition. Conservatives and Rip 
Van Winkles generally look upon the movement as dangerous, 
speak of the times as troubled, deplore the unrest as indicating 
a worsened social condition, and shake their heads dismally over 
the outlook for the future. They speak of “the good old times” 
as they had done before Horace’s day. They are of course 
out of sympathy with the flight of affairs forward, being some- 
how strangely sure that their ancestors knew it all and that the 
instruction of their own boyhood was preéminently the instruc- 
tion to give everybody. So they plead for peace and tranquility. © 
They hope the day of new-fangled opinions will soon be over. 
They want things to settle down and become fixed, as they have 
been in China, for instance. But they hope in vain. Settled 
times will never return. The world has tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of real knowledge, and is so enchanted with its flavor 
that it will never cease to “ pluck and eat.” To discover, invent, 
increase production, multiply comforts and pleasures, enjoy life, 
is becoming a universal passion and once aroused can never be 
quieted. Conservatives in Church, and State, and society are as 
inevitably doomed to extinction as was the Dodo. They be- 
long to a past error; they will be aborted as useless members 
of community; they can no more save themselves in the gen- 
eral move forward than a forest “can stand before the slip of an 
avalanche. Whoever gains, they lose, and even when they win, 
their victory is disastrous to themselves. And they seem to 
win often though losing always. 

But the Democratic movement has set in to stay and to 
increase. It is not a mere temporary disturbance which is 
seeking adjustment—an effort to get to a better estate and then 
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rest at that. It is far more than that, and means nothing less 
than a perpetual journey of the human race itself forward and 
upward. Those who imagine that society is merely dragging 
its anchors in a high gale of popular discontent are altogether 
out of their reckoning. Society has really parted its old cables 
and hoisted sail like Columbus for parts unknown, for new 
continents of civilization and new methods of life. And the 
men who are trying to adjust, arrange, tranquilize and settle our 
present disturbed conditions in suclt fashion that movement and 
discontent shall cease, are simply blowing against the wind. 
That the onward movement can be made to advance more 
smoothly we fully believe, but the first thing for all parties to 
concede is, that it cannot and should not be arrested; that all 
efforts to stop it are only so many useless obstacles thrown in 
its way. 

Conceded then that the movement is to go on, the first 
change we desire to see in the public mind is that men should 
take pleasure in the movement and delight in its increasing 
rapidity. The second is that they should study the method 
and the means of it in order to speed its progress. 

Nor is the change of mental attitude towards the new 
progress from one of doubt, suspicion and fear, to one of con- 
fidence, courage and cordiality, altogether an easy matter to 
effect. The human mind, like that of the animal, is slow, timid, 
and low-spirited, much given to superstitious fears and unrea- 
soning prejudices, fond of uncomfortable habits and old wretch- 
edness, averse to exchanging old clothes for new ones, and 
curiously confident that the beliefs and customs in which it was 
trained in childhood are the very essence of wisdom and the 
very elixir of truth. The Chinese worship of ancestors is far 
more widely extended than the Chinese race. Now regarded 
historically, this condition of mind is no way exceptional. Man 
shares it with all the animals. An animal is a creature of fixed 
type, habits and conditions, fixed to one habitat, one food, one 
dull routine of existence, one mechanical response to external 
conditions. As are the parents, so are the children; as is the 
lion or the ox of to-day, so was his ancestors centuries ago. 
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Our lower races show a similar fixity of type. Dark skin- 
ned, of equal stature, limited vocabulary, few tools, narrow 
pursuits, mostly given to war, theft and lust, they persist in 
generations of similar offspring in which there is little diversity 
and almost no change. In fact it is held universally among them 
that an innovation is sinful and will bring down the anger of 
ancestral Gods. And the same conservatism reaches down 
through century upon century of slow, resisted, and difficult 
change. Ever the old combats the new, denounces, denies, 
scoffs, hates and fights it. So that whether one proposes to 
change a sentence in a creed, or to elevate a commoner into the 
nobility, or to introduce a new style of music, or a new method 
for balloting, or a new point of view for tariff, or a new machine 
for street cleaning, or a new railway, he is immediately involved 
ina hot dispute or quarrel of great discomfort and intensity. 
All the hive of conservatives fly at him indiscriminately, quite 
irrespective of the merits of his proposals or performances, 
blindly intent on stinging his novelties to death and himself 
along with them. But this attitude is making for no good ina 
progressive society. It might do very well for a static society 
of caste, privilege and monotony like the Hindoo, but in an 
advancing community it is like the boulders in the bed ofa 
river which make all the brawl, confusion, froth and rage of the 
hindered stream. It is the refusal of multitudes to be willing to 
float forward, that irritates and corrodes the world’s advance. 

But we have had experience enough now in movement to 
know that the chances are all against the old and in favor of the 


new. In any controversy this general truth emerges, that the 
old view, the views of our ancestors, were childish, ignorant, 


narrow, unnatural, and that the mew is far more mature, intelli- 
gent, broad and in accordance with nature’s order. The presump- 
tion is fully shifted over to the side of novelties and in their favor. 
Just as the newest machines are likely to be the best, just so the 
newest ideas are presumably the best. And even the newly pro- 
posed follies, freaks and whims are likely to be better than old 
things of that class of which there are so many embodied in our 
institutions and current social formulz. 
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The attitude of mind, then, which we desire to see become 
popular towards novelties is one of gracious and expectant hos- 
pitality. The wooden type of mind of stolid resistance should be 
encouraged to disappear. The past of human history with its 
wars, superstitions, lusts, its animal and stormy passions, its 
assumptions of rank and birth, its privileges for the few, its heed- 
lessness of the many, is certainly not so sweet, noble and beautiful 
that any one need to desire its perpetuation in human affairs. If 
we of to-day with our vast new knowledge of nature and new 
facilities for discussion and comparison cannot: make our history 
better than the ancient, it would be a pity indeed, and give us 
despair of the human race. But we can and are doing it daily. 
The wide peace of the present world, the order and system of its 
civilization, the rising wages of working classes, the increase of 
great cities and decrease of separated and ionely farm life, our 
multiplication of arts and production, our freedom from plague, 
pestilence and famine in comparison with bad old times, all 
indicate that man has come to maturity and is writing his history 
in terms of a better and more rational career. Not Napoleon, 
but Edison is its type and illustration—a man devoted to bene- 
fiting humanity and not to killing off his generation, a multiplier 
of comforts and not a destroyer of lives. 

They then who persist in rejecting, distrusting, fighting new 
ideas in any direction do so at great peril of continuing old evils 
and the ancient misery of mankind. They are the disturbers, 
rather ‘than the reformers. They complain of novel notions 
coming in to discharge the existing misery, customary injustice, 
reigning bitterness, hatred, privilege, ignorance and oppression. 
They wish to conserve the old chaos as was said of Metternich. 
But if they will open their minds and salute the rising sun, the 
warmth of the new spring time will nestle about their hearts and 
the promise of the coming summer gladden their anticipations of 
the future. Then they will help, and not hinder, the better days 
whose dawn is already high upon the horizon of the coming 
times. They will cease from looking backward with Mr. Bel- 
lamy, and will begin to look forward along the lines of the human 
movement which is towards a realized ideal. They will regard 
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the turmoil and confusion of the times but as the breaking up of 
camp and the wheeling into line for the new forward march. 
And instead of losing their heads about the inevitable and bewail- 
ing the loss of old landmarks, they will retain their self-possession 
and judge all things carefully, while not fearing to join the army 
of progress in search of fresh woods and pastures new. The 
human horizon is no longer the circuit of hills about the special 
home of our childhood ; it is “ beyond the paths of all the stars” 
and removes with the change of the scenes of every passing day. 

Of course the over-cautious attitude of mind is slowly chang- 
ing under the incessant action of new invention and steam 
machinery, until, in this country, there is getting to be a favor- 
able presumption towards new mechanical devices of all kinds. 
It only remains to change in like measure our mental attitude 
towards the social and intellectual changes which are following 
and must continue to follow the new rate of speed set by mechan- 
ical devices. For the movement of the world is, as we have said 
in other articles, really at bottom a movement by tools and 
machinery. And when they are whirled along by locomotives, 
men can no more think the same things which they think when 
dragged along by horses, than an Indian paddling a canoe can 
have the ideas of a passenger in an ocean steamer. The machin- 
ery of electricity has changed the thoughts of everybody respect- 
ing thunder showers. One can now no more see “the glance of 
angry Jehovah ” (as Whitfield says), in the lightning of a thun- 
der storm, than he can see glancing of a spirit in the gleam of a 
running brook. 

And what we plead for is that men shall encourage the state 
of mind which tends to bring one abreast of the new rate of speed 
and power of accomplishment which steam and electricity have 
lent to us. Mr. Ruskin indeed and men of his school are so far 
from realizing what an immense and beneficient change the new 
motors are producing in all strata of society, that he openly com- 
plains that “all they have done is to make the world smaller.” 
He should have said on the contrary that they had enlarged the 
world for each individual by giving him access and relations to a 
far greater part of it, and promoted brotherhood by bringing 
people closer together. 
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But having once realized the depth and breadth of the 
modern movement, the fact that it embraces the whole of society, 
lower as well as upper class, the real thing is to begin to enjoy the 
new activity and to join intelligently in speeding it forward. How 
many to-day stand by the wayside deploring the necessities that 
compel them to advance whether they will or no. The stir and 
change of modern times bewilder and depress them ; they wish 
to fly away and be at rest. They do not realize that the num- 
ber and rarity of their comforts is the result of the change they 
deplore. Their heated houses, their light and warm clothing, 
their comfortable carriage and cars, their rubber garments, their 
quick communications, all are the result of strictly new ideas. 
They wish indeed to keep all they have, but still distrust the 
possible advantage of the untried. But what they need is to 
remember that nature has just begun to be explored, that 
machinery has but just begun its marvellous career, that the 
burdens of mankind have only just begun to be lifted and the 
regeneration of society only recently become feasible. 

And the rising tide of democracy is attributable to the fact 
that the new purchase on nature which man has secured through 
machinery is bringing the masses of mankind to a position of so 
much leisure, so much intelligence, so much organization, so 
many and various desires and wants that they are all fitted to 
take an active part in affairs and contribute to the general wel- 
fare. This is indeed the advantage and exceeding great power 
of the modern world. It is that the many are joining in the move- 
ment and giving it volume and strength. In the ancient world 
the masses were dead weight, not motive power. Now they are 
becoming motive power ; and by as much as there is more brain, 
more brawn, more productive force, more consuming eapacity, 
more automatic action, more independent desire and effort among 
them, by so much more is the scope and range of the modern 
movement increased and its potency for good enlarged. It is no 
longer the intellect and leadership of one man but of many 
men that drives forward events. And though to the cloistered 
scholar and the aristocratic conservative sitting aloof and con- 
sidering affairs from their relations to himself or his small class, 
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the extent of it seems appalling and like the stampede of herds 
of cattle across the gardens of old civilization, it is really not so 
at all. Itis rather the advance of our industrial army organ- 
ized, intelligent, energetic, into the depths of the wilderness 
whose fields it makes to blossom as the rose with the results of 
its soil. It tills the fields, it plants cities, it builds roads and 
and railroads, it steams aiong the rivers, it invents machineries, 
it rummages nature to discover minerals and materials of bene- 
fit, it digs canals, it irrigates deserts, it bridges streams, and 
makes a continent of forest and prairie into an immense and 
teeming granery sown with human homes and alive with 
rational and progressive men. The savage gives way to the 
citizen, the war-whoop to the factory whirr, the wigwam to the ~ 
palace, the canoe to the steamer, the bullet to the ballot. There 
is nowhere retrogression but everywhere an advance. 

And as there is material improvement, so there is intel- 
lectual and moral progress. The people push not only into 
more wealth and comfort, but push also into the realm of ideas 
and principles. Society requires a larger organization than that 
which sufficed for the days of Washington, larger than than 
which contented any time before the use of steam power. And 
the new complexity, the jostle and contention of the new and 
vast forces developed by the brain and work of such masses of 
men calls indeed for constant attention, perpetual direction and 
arrangement such as requires the best efforts of all to determine 
and enforce. Were not all concerned in the justice and success 
of the whole, were not the interests of all combined to bring 
out a satisfactory method of never-resting advance, one might 
well despair and join the noble army of croakers; but since all 
are concerned, and all interests are involved, necessities them- 
selves conspire to force the movement to keep step with prin- 


ciples of usefulness and civilization. 
Really the welfare of humanity is completely bound up in 


the success of the Democratic advance—or rather say, since 
humanity is democracy, the democratic movement is that of 
humanity itself. The civilization of a few called the upper 
classes is really not a civilization of mankind at all in any large 
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sense. The far famed and highly prized civilizations of Greece 
and Rome were really very partial and limited affairs and con- 
cerned buta select few of the human race; and the same is 
true of all civilizations, including those of modern Europe till 
the push of the democratic impulse. Never before the present 
half century did mankind itself rise up and take the road to 
every benefit and pleasure in the universe, resolving not to stay 
its march till all classes participated in the blessings of its 
advance. And they who resist and oppose it—and their name is 
still legion—they who still stand for privilege, or exclusiveness of 
their own class, or for educated men, or for mere society, or for 
church, or any cause, doctrine or politic which carries with it 
anything less than the progresssive welfare of everybody, is just 
so far an enemy of his kind and a friend to selfishness and self- 
indulgence of a narrow type. Only with the defeat and over- 
coming of all such, can humanity reach its now visible goal of 
general elevation. 

And it is for this reason that we must always side with the 
masses as against the classes—with the many who strike against 
the few who are struck against, with the toilers of the street 
against the teachers of the schools, with the works of the work- 
man rather than the ideas of the jurist and thinker, with the 
realist against the idealist, with workers against talkers, with all 
that is common against all that is dainty and superfine. For 
here lies the welfare of the greater number of men, and the 
greater number of men is everything. 





A Way to Equalize Gold and Silver. 


The agitation now in progress within and without the halls 
of Congress upon the silver question, so-called, and the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, is one which cannot but interest the 
attention, to a greater or less degree, of every thinking person. 

In the Constitution of the United States we find that the 
power to “ coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin,” has been delegated by the people of the United States to 
Congress, and that the several States of the Union are expressly 
prohibited from exercising this power as well as from making 
“ anything but gold and silver a legal tender in the payment of 
debts.”’ 

Only a few lines of the essays in the Federalist are devoted 
to comment on these two important clauses of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Madison says, concerning the first clause, “ All that 
need be remarked on the power to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, is, that by providing for this 
last case, the Constitution had supplied a material omission in 
the articles of Confederation. . . . It must be seen at once 
that the proposed uniformity in the value of the current coin 
might be destroyed by subjecting that of foreign coin to the 
different regulations of the different States.” (Federalist, p. 
334.) 

Concerning the second clause, Madison remarks : 

“ The right of coining money, which is here taken from the 
States, was left in their hands by the Confederation as a concur- 
rent right with that of Congress under an exception in favor of 
the exclusive right of Congress to regulate the alloy and value. 
In this instance, also, the new provision is an improvement on 
the old. Whilst the alloy and value depended on the general 
authority, a right of coinage in the particular States could have 
no other effect than to multiply mints and diversify the forms 
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and weights of the circulating pieces. The latter inconvenience 
defeats one purpose for which the power was originally sub- 
mitted to the Federal head.” (Federalist, p. 350.) 

These contemporaneous comments show it was to have 
been the intention of our forefather statesmen, that the current 
coinage of our country should be uniform, not only in design 
and weight, but also, z# value. 

All money exists because trade and commerce demand 
media for which their different commodities may be readily dis- 
posed, and the slow and unsatisfactory means of barter and ex- 
change be thereby avoided. An essential element of all money 
is that it shall, in the locality where it is used, be a common 
measure of value. 

The silver dollar which the farmer receives in payment for 
his produce should be equally acceptable to his creditor and so 
far should liquidate, without discount, the principal and interest 
of the mortgage on his farm. In short, aside from the fluctua- 
tions in values resulting from local or exceptional causes, no 
greater measure in value of the property of a debtor ought to 
be required from him in payment of debt than he receives from 
the creditor when he incurs the obligation, or than he obtains 
during the same time for his labor, produce or goods in the 
open market. 

Many will at once say, that with a double standard this is 
fully accomplished by simply making both standards legal ten- 
der, and maintaining the proper ratio in the coinage of the 
respective metals. How it happens that without further legis- 
lation such is not, and never can be the result, is worthy of ex- 
amination, so that the efficiency of the remedy here suggested 
may be better understood. 

The creditor class of this country and of Europe knowing 
that there is less gold than silver in existence, and that, in case 
of financial disturbance the relative value of gold far outstrips 
that of silver and other media, uniformly requires the debtor 
class to agree to pay and discharge all indebtedness of any con- 
siderable amount in gold coin, cr its equivalent in value at the 


time of payment. 
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When it is remembered that the principal and interest of 
the bonded indebtedness of almost every, if not every, steam 
and street railroad company, gas company, water company, 
electric light company, steam heating company, irrigating canal 
company, and numerous other corporate enterprises, as well as 
almost all the large loans made to private individuals, are, by 
contract, expressly made payable in gold coin, the reader will 
appreciate the extent to which silver, as a medium of exchange, 
is by contract demonetized. 

Whenever any of the money markets of Europe are short 
of gold they fall back upon this country and its securities. 
They sell our gold securities at a discount for ready gold. 
Thereby there is a continual drain upon our resources and 
upon occasions a sudden exportation of whatever gold we may 
have accumulated from the balance of trade. This not only 
depreciates our gold securities but also increases the premium 
on gold. 

It is this power of contract which is exercised to such an 
extent, and for such an enormous amount of the entire capital 
of the United States, which maintains, and which, unless pro- 
hibited, will perpetuate the inequality between gold and silver 
as media of exchange. This state of affairs is due entirely to 
the creditor class popularly known as, and well represented in 
this country by, “‘ Wall Street.” 

The fact that there are by law two kinds of coined money, 
gold and silver, each of which is by law made legal tender, per- 
mits the creditor and debtor to lawfully contract for the pay- 
ment of all obligations entirely in one of the kinds of coin to 
the exclusion of the other. 

The principle of law which sustains the validity of the con- 
tract of the debtor to pay his debts in gold coin, or its equiva- 
lent in value at the time of the payment, and prevents him from 
using silver or any other medium of exchange, although the same 
may be a legal tender, is not new. It was enunciated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in deciding the case of 
Bronson v. Rodes. (7 Wall. 229.) In this case, one Metz, in 
December, 1851, executed his bond for the repayment to Bron- 
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son of fourteen hundred dollars, in gold and silver coin, lawful 
money of the United States. This bond was secured by mort- 
gage upon real property which was subsequently sold to Rodes, 
who assumed its payment. In the meantime,the Acts of Con- 
gress of 1862-3, making United States notes issued{there under 
legal tender, having been passed, Rodes, in January, 1865, ten- 
dered to Bronson the amount due on the bond and mortgage 
in United States notes. In holding that the tender of Rodes 
was invalid and that the debt must be paid in} gold and silver 
coin the Supreme Court of the United States said: “ It follows 
that there were two descriptions of money in use at the time 
the tender under consideration was made, both authorized by 
law and both made legal tender in payments. The statute 
denomination of both descriptions was dollars, but they were 
essentially unlike in nature. The coined dollar was, as we have 
said, a piece of gold or silver of the prescribed degree of purity 
weighing a prescribed number of grains. The note dollar was 
a promise to pay a coin dollar, but it was not a promise to pay 
on demand or at any fixed time, nor was it convertible into a 
coin dollar. It was impossible, in the nature of things, that 
these two dollars should be the actual equivalents of each other, 
nor was there anything in the currency act purporting to make 
them such. How far they were at that time from being actual 
equivalents has been already stated. 

“ Tf then, no express provision to the contrary be found in the 
“ Acts of Congress, it is a just if not a necessary inference, from the 
“ fact that both descriptions of money were issued by the same gov- 
“ ernment, the contracts to pay in either were equally sanctioned by 
“Jaw. (Bonson v. Rodes, Wall., 229, 251, 252.) 

This same power to discriminate in favor of gold and 
against silver is sedulously preserved by the express language 
of the last Act of Congress concerning the coinage of silver. 
That act provides that silver certificates “ shall be a legal tender 
“in payment of all debts, public and private, except where other- 
“ wise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Viewed in the light of this article, the foregoing portion 
of the law is ridiculously inconsistent with the closing words of 
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the same section of the act, wherein it is declared as, “ being 
“the established policy of the United States to maintain the 
“two metals on a par with each other upon the present legal ratio, 
“as may be provided by law.” 

Many persons will say, that the debtor and the creditor 
should be left free to contract as they see fit. Let us see how 
much freedom of contract the debtor has, as the law now stands. 
The creditor who has money to loan, has the whole of the 
United States as a field of competition. Ifthe man who desires 
to secure a !oan in one place, will not agree to pay in gold coin, 
the creditor easily loans his money elsewhere, to one of the 
many who are glad to accede to his exactions. No corporate 
enterprise, desiring to negotiate its bonds, dares to make them 
payable in anything else than gold coin, or its equivalent in 
value. The energy of the country must at once stand still, 
unless the debtor class can unite on a course of action in which 
all shall refuse to agree to pay in gold. This the creditor class 
know is absolutely impracticable. There is always some one 
willing to take the chance of fluctuations in money values, and 
ready to pay the difference in value between gold and silver at 
the time the debt matures, in order to secure the desired cap- 
ital. The necessities of, and the competition between, members 
of the debtor class, practically place it entirely in the power of 
the creditor class to exact their own terms, including payment 
in gold. Moreover, in many instances, the debtor receives the 
loan measured by the silver standard ; and, having agreed to pay 
in the goid standard, must suffer not only the loss, if any, result- 
ing in the differences of value existing at the time he receives the 
loan. In all cases where the debtor is under obligation to dis- 
charge his debt in gold coin he will attempt to throw the burden 
on some one else, even less able than himself to bear it. If, for 
instance, he be a merchant, he will accordingly mark up the price 
of his goods proportionately, so as to realize the difference in 
value between the two standards, out of his customers, who pay 
him in silver. The writer believes that a careful examination 
will demonstrate that this difference in value between gold and 
silver eventually falls upon, and has to be paid entirely by the 
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producer, who is the representative of the industrial and laboring 
classes of the country. And these classes in our country are 
the mass of the people. 

Thus, there is under the present condition of affairs, a very 
large continuous drain on the mass of the people of our nation, 
which is represented entirely by, and in fact is, nothing more 
than the forced and unnatural difference between gold and silver 
as media of exchange—a tax upon the masses for the benefit of 
the few, for which the masses receive no equivalent whatever. 

May it not then be true that this never-ending tax is largely 
responsible for the financial distress prevailing to such an extent 
in some of our industrial and farming communities ? 

Practically, then, as the law now stands, the debtor has no 
option to agree to pay in silver, he has no freedom of contract. 
Silver is only a legal tender to the limited extent that the small 
number of the citizens of the United States who constitute the 
creditor class, are condescending enough to permit it to be 
used. Truly, a pitiable position for a great government like the 
United States, supposed to be vested with the sovereign power 
“to coin money and regulate the value thereof,” to be placed in. 
The restoration of silver to free and unlimited coinage will not 
be likely to accomplish the end desired. For, under existing 
law, the more silver there is coined, the smaller the amounts 
will be that the creditor class will permit to be paid in silver. 
It should be remembered that it is the one who contracts the 
obligation, who has to discharge it. If there is more than 
one means by which the obligor can discharge his obligation, 
he ought to be permitted to make a choice of the means. In 
commerce, it is the debtor class who are the real circulators of 
our money. If, then, the power to say in which of our kinds 
of coin the debt shail be paid, be taken away from the creditor, 
and the option be given entirely to the debtor, to pay, either 
in gold or silver, or gold or silver certificates of the kind here- 
inafter described, or partly in one and partly in the other, this 
option to be exercised only at the time of payment—the main, 
if not the entire cause of the inequality between gold and silver 
as media of exchange, will be entirely removed, and gold and 
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silver will be equalized so far as all transactions between the 
creditor and debtor classes are concerned. 

To absolutely insure the unrestricted exercise of this option 
by the debtor, its waiver should be prohibited and there should 
be ample penal legislation, punishing by suitable forfeitures and 
penalties any creditor who directly or indirectly seeks to evade 
the law. 

The unreasonable use, however, of fractional or dollar 
coinage in the payment of comparatively large sums at one 
time, should be prohibited. 

It is important that the debtor’s option should not be re- 
quired to be exercised by him until the time of actual payment. 
This will prevent the members of the creditor class from having 
knowledge of the amounts of either gold or silver, which they 
can at any one time control, and thereby prevent combinations 
to affect the value of either one. Moreover, the constant inter- 
change of either of both gold and silver all over the country at 
the times of payment, will operate as a continual equalizing 
process, and will take away from gold the fictitious premium 
which it now has. 

In the present condition of affairs the debtor and creditor 
classes are essentially antagonistic. Any plan for obviating, to 
any extent, this antagonism should be hailed with delight. If 
this option should be given to the debtor, the interests of the 
debtor and creditor at once become united. It would then be 
to the interest of every creditor to see that the financial affairs 
of the country are so managed and conducted that his debtor 
does not pay him in depreciated coin. Furthermore, the cred- 
itor class would thereby be absolutely restrained from embark- 
ing in any schemes or speculative enterprises, such as have been 
frequently carried out for the purpose of causing disturbances 
in the financial condition of the country, to the detriment of the 
debtor class. The creditor class would be be bound to join 
heartily with the debtor class in protecting our financial system 
against the attacks of all common enemies. 

Although, as before stated, there are many existing con- 
tractual obligations made payable expressly in gold coin, or its 
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equivalent in value, any legislation to accomplish the purpose 
here suggested, should be passed without any exception in 
favor of pre-existing contracts. This should be done, not only 
for the purpose of determining and appreciating the efficiency 
of the law, but also because at the present time, on account of 
the immense volume of indebtedness payable in gold, this or 
or any other plan of equalization could not be successfully 
carried out with any such exception. The indebtedness being 
payable either in gold or silver, or both, there could be no 
legitimate loss to the creditor class. 

That there is ample power vested in the United States 
government to do this there can be no doubt. It is certainly 
conferred as a right incident to the power to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof, in order to prevent discrimination 
against the silver coinage, already a legal tender. 

To fully accomplish this plan for the equalization of gold 
and silver, this principle of law should be applied to the 
National Banking Act, so that all bank notes should be redeem- 
able in either gold or silver, or in Federal gold and silver certifi- 
cates, and the circulation of such notes might be secured by 
deposits of gold and silver coinage indiscriminately. All bank 
reserves required by the National Banking Act, should be per- 
mitted to be held in gold or silver coinage indiscriminately, at 
the option of the bank acting as the reserve agent. This same 
principle should be applied to all the fiscal relations of the gov- 
ernment except those with non-resident aliens and their prop- 
erty, and the payment of imposts and similar charges. These 
rights or privileges should be protected by suitable penal legis- 
lation, punishing all direct or indirect evasion or attempted 
evasions of the law. 

This principle should be further applied to all coin certifi- 
cates and currency heretofore issued by the government of the 
United States. They should all be called in, and new coin 
certificates issued in lieu thereof, which by the provisions con- 
tained on their face, and the law under which they are issued, 
should be redeemable in an equal number of dollars in either 
gold or silver coin, or certificates aforesaid, of the present 
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standard of value; or such proportion of each as should by the 
proper government officials be deemed to be in accordance with 
the financial interests and conditions of the dedtor class and the 
treasury of the United States, but without discrimination in 
favor of either gold or silver. 

In order further to facilitate the general plan, the small 
denominations of one and two dollar notes in currency should 
be withdrawn, and their places supplied by an equal amount of 


silver coinage. 
James H. Brown. 


DENVER, CoLo., July Ist, 1891. 


It will be observed that the object of Mr. Brown’s propo- 
sition is to keep the value of gold and silver equal. This he 
proposes to do by transferring the right of choice of metal in 
which debts shall be paid from the creditor class to the debtor. 
He does not appear to see that for the same reason that a 
creditor would stipulate that debts shall be paid in the more 
valuable metal, a debtor would decide to pay ina less valuable 
one, and that so long as the two metals are of different value the 
mere fact that the debtor should have the choice would not tend 
to equalize their value. It is difficult to see how business 
security would be increased by any change in our monetary 
system which should merely transfer, what now appears to be a 
disturbing power, from one class and give it to another. What 
we want is to eliminate the disturbing element altogether. If 
silver were cheaper than gold, of course debtors would all want 
to pay in silver, for the same reasons that under similar con- 
ditions the creditors would prefer debts to be paid in gold. It 
is not difficult to see that under such circumstances silver 
would soon replace gold as a medium of exchange. And if for 
any reason the relative value of the metals changed sufficiently 
to make it of interest for the debtors to prefer gold to silver, 
then silver would be replaced by gold and our whole business 
basis again changed. 

The difficulty with such propositions is that they are 
formulated without due consideration of the causes which deter- 
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mine the value of both gold and silver. Like nearly all writers 
on silver, Mr. Brown assumes that the value of the two metals is 
governed mainly by their relative quantity, supply and demand. 
As a matter of fact, however, the relative quantity of the two 
metals has almost nothing to do with the permanent value of 
either. That is determined, as in all other instances, by the 
law of cost of production. The only reason that an ounce of 
gold is worth 16% times as much as an ounce of silver, is that 
it costs about 16% times as much to produce it. Now nothing 
will make the relative value of gold and silver (any more than 
wheat and potatoes) keep together which does not either 
directly or indirectly effect the cost of producing them, and this 
Mr. Brown’s proposition could not do.—[Eb. ] 





Labor With a Capital L. 


If there was ever a time when the proletariat can be said to 
have its innings, and when kings and lords are more figurative 
than real, it would seem as if that fortunate age had already 
dawned. Emerson said a generation ago 


‘* Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind ;’’ 


but man is no longer the back-bearer that he was, and the 
meanest of us are now shirking disabilities and trying to open new 
doors to success. 

Never before, it is certain, has there been so much solicitude 
shown for the poorer brother, or so much written for him, or so 
many plans devised on his behalf. The author, the organizer, 
and the millenium-maker have all taken him in hand, to say 
nothing of the walking delegate, who but for him would never 
have been created. Entire books and established magazines are 
now enlisted in the attorneyship for “ Labor with a capital L,” 
while other literature accords the subject liberal space. 

In view of all this, the question arises: Why this over- 
whelming partiality? Does no one labor and become unfor- 
tunate except the man of muscle and brawn—and he only of this 
class which is organized or in some union? Are there no poor 
ministers who are ending their $300 a year salaried lives in 
poverty and helplessness? Are there no lawyers to whom sup- 
port never came? Are there no skilled and unskilled craftsman 
and agricultural toilers—the latter a very large class—whose 
drudgery is hard and who for one reason or another are likely to 
fall by the way-side? No doubt there are. But what shall be- 
come of those, or how to ameliorate their condition, our modern 
instrumentalities do not take into account. It is the sect of 
Labor only, not the body of muscular laborers at all as a whole, 
that is now} exciting attention. When you hear of turmoil in 
some factory town, or a strike on some railroad, it is not labor— 
not ever muscular labor in its entirety that is concerned; but 
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merely the sect of Labor—* Labor with a capital L.” Although 
this class possibly does not number all told ten per cent. of the 
muscular labor class in the country, like one baby in a family of 
ten adults, it makes more outcry than all the rest. 

I do not say its voice and demand should not be considered. 
The complaint of any class deserves attention, and is apt to 
get it, when loud and prolonged. To this one, even legislatures 
and politicians have often succumbed. But its weakness and 
failure, which are lately becoming very apparent, are owing 
mainly to its own imperfect ideals of justice. Its lay members, 
so to speak, may be partially excused for not being able to form- 
ulate precisely what is economic right and wrong ; but its leaders 
at least should know where the one ends and the other begins. 
They plead loudly for their so-called rights, but never speak of 
duties even in a whisper. If you examine their claims carefully 
you will see that they do not believe the proverb that it takes 
two to make a bargain. The price which a railroad or factory 
must pay for work must be what Labor thinks it ought to have. 
And there must be no sorting or different treatment of the men, 
as to price. One man’s work, as it often happens on the farm 
and elsewhere, is far less valuable than another's; and, with un- 
organized labor, this difference is considered in respect to wages. 
But if you hire organized labor, no distinction on the same line 
of work can be recognized. 

Another demand of Labor is, that, if a railroad corporation 
or factory is {now employing a certain body of laborers, it must 
keep on employing them. They may neglect their business, they 
may be even plotting against their employer's interests, in the very 
time they are paid for serving them; but this matters not. To 
be employed once means a life-right to be retained. Under the 
motto that “a wrong to one is the concern of all,” a course of 
action is adopted which means that the employer has no rights 
which a laborer is bound to respect. And the ,“ wrong to one,” 
so called, is not only not a wrong in many cases, but is a right 
of the employer's, without the free exercise of which his business 
would not be secure for a moment against utter destruction. 

But greater than any blunder and injustice, on the part of 
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Labor so-called, is the violence and terrorism it employs against 
unorganized laborers who will not conspire with it to boycott 
and force employers with whom it alone has a feud. Now if 
there is any right that civilized law has always guaranteed, and 
always should guarantee, it is the right of a man to sell his labor 
or services unhindered to whomsoever he will. Nothing can be 
more unjust, or can more thoroughly traverse the American 
and Anglo-Saxon idea of fair-play than to mob the man who 
wishes to work, and who has secured a price satisfactory to both 
himself and his employer. But Labor with a capital L never 
allows this when it is to its interest to prevent it. 

In addition, it does not tolerate unorganized labor at all, 
especially in cities and villages, except so far as it is compelled 
to do so. It has an undoubted right to persuade labor to or- 
ganize, but it goes far beyond the mere force of persuasion. If it 
finds this to fail, it adds threats and penalties. Nothing can be 
much more disreputable than to foment difficulties where none 
exist, where wages are as high as even organized Labor asks, 
between employers and employed. But this has been often done, 
or attempted. A notorious incident of such effort was the boy- 
cotting of the brick of certain Hudson River mauufacturers not 
long ago, by refusing to handle it at the New York docks, or to 
transport it from the dock to the buildings for which it was 
wanted, or to use it to build with if by any chance it arrived at its 
final destination. The objection was that the men who made the 
brick were not union men. 

The lesson which organized labor makes, in view of all these 
things, and which its fast waning power may possibly bring to its 
attention, is, that he who would secure justice must first write equal 
and exact justice on his own banner. The dispensation, of which 
the balanced scales is the symbol, compels something to be given 
equally with the something required. To speak of partial justice 
is a misnomer, for justice must be entire or it is at once injustice. 
And it matters not whether one of the parties is a railroad, not 
popular as a corporation, or a factory whose owners are con- 
sidered both wealthy and monopolistic. Their right to even- 
handed treatment is both legal and moral ; and if this could be 
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denied successfully by force, the more complete such a victory 
the more surely Labor would be defeated. For neither a railroad 
nor a factory would care to retain its corporate life if it were 
doomed to exist only on terms which should be imposed on it 
from the outside, and which its owners could have no share in 
establishing. 

The one remedy for dissatisfaction with employers which is 
the most certain and wholesome, is the one rarely tried. If a 
manufacturer is really making too much money, let organized 
labor itself turn manufacturer. It has shown its power to raise 
a great fund and to maintain contests for long periods at large 
expense with some of our most powerful corporations. If, instead 
of wasting money in this way in fighting for what often cannot 
be ma.ntained, it should build a factory or two itself of some kind, 
it might help to raise the general price of labor by its own added 
demand for it, and at the same time enhance its own special 
wages by dividing up all the profits instead of accepting only what 
it has considered a false distribution of profits. If the effort were 
successful, the benefits gained would of course be very great and 
would be richly deserved . . . If it failed the complainants 
would obtain an education in the difficulties the manufacturer 
has to contend with, and would secure a knowledge of the perils 
that beset the use of capital, such as no amount of written teach- 
ing would ever communicate. Joret BEnTon. 


Mr. Benton’s views on organized labor have evidently been 
formulated by considering the question from afar, and like all 
who discuss industrial problems without studying their actual 
working he must go wrong in his conclusions. He talks of the 
poor ministers, lawyers, agricultural laborers and others as if 
they were injured by the efforts of organized labor. On the 
contrary they are helped; the efforts of organized labor have 
done far more to improve the condition of these poor ministers, 
lawyers and others than they have ever done for themselves. 
In poor countries these people are poor also as in Mexico and 
Spain. The truth is that the efforts of the organized laborers 
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to improve their own condition have greatly improved the pos- 
sibilities of the professional class. In fact literary and profes- 
sional people generally could make no important advance in 
society but for the improved condition of the masses. Like 
people like priest. 

He complains also that organized labor only numbers “ all 
told, about ten per cent. of the laboring classes, and “like one 
baby in a family of ten adults, it makes more outcry than all the 
rest.” Here again he entirely misses the point. It is true that 
they are but a small proportion of the whole class, but they do 
all the agitating and struggling, receive all the rebuffs and 
snubs, while all the rest join in the benefits. Every struggle 
for reduction in hours of labor or increase of pay or better 
treatment from bosses or the establishment of the legal rights is 
made by these trade unions, and when it is accomplished all 
the laggards who do nothing to bring about the result get a full 
share of its benefits; for when the hours of labor are reduced 
they are not reduced for this ten per cent. only but for that 
whole class of industry, and when wages increase they are not 
increased for this ten per cent. but for the whole class. So that 
instead of being condemned as a privileged ten per cent. they 
should be praised as the struggling pioneers who do the work 
and pay the bills for the improvement of their whole class. 

He further complains that while among unorganized laborers 
men can be hired for different wages to do the same work, 
labor unions demanded a uniform rate of pay. Here again the 
organized ten per cent. benefit the unorganized ninety per cent. 
They insist that the wages of their laboring brethren shall come 
up to their own and thus lift their whole class as near as possi- 
ble up to their own level. It is this very fact that has made 
trade unions such a useful force in society. 

His statement that, with the trade unions, “ to be employed 
once means a life-right to be retained,” has no foundation in 
fact. Trade unions nowhere take any such position. They do 
of course protect their members against being discharged for 
their relation to their unions, and they may, at times perhaps, 
carry this too far, but that is because of the absurd despotic 
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attitude of capitalists in conspiring to black-list all who take a 
prominent part in the labor movement. This has been a syste- 
matic policy with the capitalists for the sole purpose of break- 
ing up unions, and some of their black-listing experiments are 
even more disgraceful than the efforts of misdirected laborers. 
And lastly, his suggestion for a remedy, namely, that work- 
ingmen should become capitalists and employ themselves if 
they are discontented with their employers, is the climax of 
absurdity, though a very popular one in writers. That is pre- 
cisely what they cannot do. The subdivision of labor, the con- 
centration of capital and the necessity of expert administration 
make such a course more and more impossible. Workmen are 
workmen and they become specialized as such and can no more 
suddenly become capitalists or manufacturers than a farmer can 
suddenly become a watchmaker. Instead, therefore, of saying 
that every laborer should change his employment if he is not 
contented the reverse is true. If the conditions furnished by 
employers are not good it is his duty to use all the social forces 
at his command to improve those conditions. If factory condi- 
tions are bad it is no solution of the difficulty to ask the men to 
leave, as the Emperor William does his subjects, and let in 
others to take their places who are contented to work under 
those conditions. That is simply perpetuating the bad condi- 
tions. The true method is not to run away from the evil, but to 
stay and drive the evils out of the industry. And that is what 
labor unions are doing which entitles them to use a capital L. 


—{[Ep.] 





Socialism or Monopoly, Which ? 


The great social danger at present seems to spring from the 
excessive profits secured by monopoly. Besides socialism, two 
methods may be suggested for the prevention of excessive profits. 
As monoply is merely the absence of competition, evidently the 
first method to be suggested is to restore competition. The other 
method is merely arbitrary state regulation, and is thus in its 
nature legislative and socialistic. Under it, corporations would 
be forbidden to declare dividends of more than a certain fixed per 
cent., say, six per cent.; or they would be prevented from charg- 
ing more than, say, two cents per mile for carrying passengers ; 
or regulations equally arbitrary would be made. These are 
merely instances of that “tyranny of the majority ” for which so- 
cialism is condemned. By state regulation, industries are placed 
in the control of politicians who have no business interest in the 
welfare of the undertaking which they control, and who may be, 
and often are, entirely ignorant of business management and 
methods. The only excuse for the existence of state control is 
its necessity. Is it necessary ? 

Apart from the tyranny of state regulation, whether in the 
form of direct control as in socialism, or of indirect control, as is 
sometimes seen to-day, there is, and can be, but one method to 
prevent monopoly. Competition means the absence of monopoly ; 
and monopoly means the absence of competition. In so far as 
competition exists, monopoly cannot exist ; in so far as monopoly 
exists, competition cannot exist ; and in so far as monopoly does 
not exist, competition must exist. Clearly, therefore, if state reg- 
ulation is excluded, the only possible method for the prevention 
of monopoly is competition. Moreover, the benefits which might 
come from socialism, can be secured under competition ; so that 
there can be no reason at all for making a change in the present 
social ‘system so revolutionary as socialism. Competition will 
prevent monopoly and excessive profits. How can it be restored ? 
This is the problem ; but it is thought by many to be incapable of 
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solution. Thus, in an article in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics for October, 1886, Arthur T. Hadley says that competi- 
tion is impossible in industries which require large capital and 
that the best method for the control of monopolies is through 
public boards like the present R. R. commission. He would, 
however, apparently favor competition if he thought it could 
exist in the case of such large aggregations of capital. Thus, at 
page 41, he writes: “The majority of men in all ranks are still 
trying to carry out . . . _ private ownership in land and capi- 
tal, and free competition at the same time; but they are gradually 
learning that in those lines of industry which involve large capi- 
tal, under concentrated management, the old theory of free com- 
petition is as untenable as it was in the case of railroads.” Is it, 
however, untenable in any case ? 

If the capital of a corporation is $100,000,000, it cannot have 
many competitors. To increase the number of them, it is neces- 
sary to decrease the size of the competitive unit. If the unit 
were $100 instead of $100,000,000, then the number of such 
units wouid be at least 1,000,000 times as great ; and if it were 
$10 instead of $100,000,000, the number of such units would be 
at least 10,000,000 times as great. The degree of competition, 
therefore, depends on the size of what may be called the 
competitive unit. The smaller the unit, the greater the compe- 
tition. Thus, anyone having $10 can to-day deposit it in a 
savings bank, but he can get only, perhaps, 2 per cent. for it. 
Why is this so? Simply beeause the size of the competitive unit 
is small, so that the number of such units is large. In other 
words, a great many persons have $10 to invest, but only a few 
have $1,000,000 ; and there are few opportunities to invest $10, 
while there are many opportunities to invest $1,000,000. To- 
day, the whole capital of a corporation, perhaps millions of 
dollars, competes as a unit, and consequently there is little compe- 
tition ; for there are few persons controlling $1,000,000 for invest- 
ment. If this competitive unit, instead of being the whole capital 
of a corporation, were a single share of stock, then clearly the 
condition would be about the same as among savings bank depos- 
itors, and profits would be reduced, if not to two per cent., 
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probably to five per cent. If, then, the competitive unit can be 
reduced to the size of the par value of a share of stock, competi- 
tion wiil prevent excessive profits. The only way to make profits 
low is to make the competitive unit small. 

Competition of capitalists, it is universally recognized, will 
lower profits. Monopoly itself is, in fact, merely the absence of 
competition. Hence, where competition exists, there can be no 
monopoly ; and just so far as competition is restricted, just so far 
monopoly will exist. The effect of competition in fixing profits at 
the very lowest point is seen in the instance already mentioned of 
savings bank depositors. Anyone having $10, or even $1, can 
invest or deposit his money in a bank and consequently a very 
low rate of profit is earned. If anyone having $10 could sim- 
ilarly invest in other corporations, just as he can make his 
deposit in savings banks, the stockholders of corporations would 
get very nearly, if not quite, as low profits as the depositor in 
savings banks. Can this result be brought about? Can the 
competitive unit be reduced so that, instead of being the whole 
capital stock of a corporation, it will be a single share of such 
stock ? 

Evidently, in order that the competitive unit may be $10, it 
is necessary that everyone having $10 should be able to invest it 
in buying stock. To accomplish this result, stockholders should 
be required to state in writing the rate of profits they want on 
their investments; and any person willing to take a lower rate 
should be allowed to take the stock from a stockholder demand- 
ing a higher rate. A. has invested $10 ina corporation and 
wants twenty-five per cent. profit, while B. has $10 to invest in 
that corporation and is willing to take six per cent. profit. Why 
should A. be allowed to retain his stock? Why should not B. 
become a stockholder in A.’s place? Certainly the public welfare 
would be promoted more by having B. a stockholder. His 
profits would be six per cent. instead of twenty-five per cent. ; and 
the difference, nineteen per cent., would go to the public in higher 
wages, in lower prices, in lower fares on railroads, etc. Everyone 
would gain from such a plan except the few monopolists who are 
to-day reaping twenty-five per cent., or more, profits. 
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This plan then, is briefly this.* Every stockholder would 
pay to the corporation in cash the par value of his stock, and at 
the same time file a statement to the effect that he wanted a 
certain per cent. as dividends. Then anyone at all could go to 
the corporation with an amount of money equal to the par value 
of a share of stock and find out what was the highest per cent. 
given in those statements. If it should be ten per cent., he could 
file a statement accepting nine per cent., and then pay his money, 
the par value of the stock. Thereupon the old stockholder who 
asked ten per cent. would cease to be a stockholder, and would 
receive back from the corporation the amount of money just paid 
to it by the new stockholder, that is, he would receive just what 
he himself had originally paid in, the par value of the stock. A 
stockholder would, therefore, never get as principal any more 
than the par value of his stock, that is, just what he paid in; and, 
as profits, he would get only the rate demanded in his statement. 
If there were anything beyond this, it would, upon the dissolution 
of the corporation, go to the state, which has created the cor- 
poration. 

Under this plan,there would be so many persons having 
$10, the par value of a share of stock, to invest, that competition 
would lower profits to the lowest possible point. To compete, 
and thus determine the rate of profits, one would not need to have 
$100,000 or $1,000,000, as one often does to-day, but only $10. 
The competition would be sharp. Depositors in savings banks 
would prefer to accept four per cent. from such corporations rather 
than three per cent. from savings banks ; and, as they sometimes 
receive upon their deposits about two per cent., it is quite clear 
that the rate of profits in corporations would be so greatly reduced 
that wages would rapidly rise and prices fall. Instead of being 
twenty-five per cent., dividends would be much nearer two and a 
half per cent.—and that, too, not on “watered” stock as to-day, 
but on stock actually and fully paid in cash. Corporations in 
which the stock was “ watered” would be dissolved; or else all 
the “ water” would be taken out in some other way. Honesty in 


promoting and forming corporations would be rendered necessary. 


* Note.—For a fuller explanation of this plan, see pamphlet entitled ‘‘ How Monopoly 
Can Be Prevented. A new, simple, and practical plan.’’ By Robert E. O'Callaghan. 
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Under the plan suggested “ stock- watering ” would be impossible. 

Of course, after money had been paid to a corporation, the 
directors might misappropriate it by paying extravagantly high 
salaries or by buying property at extravagantly high prices, just 
as they might put it into their own pockets or run away with it; 
but for all such acts, they would be personally liable both civilly 
and criminally. If directors misappropriate property or money or 
buy property at fraudulent prices, they are, even to-day, personally 
liable. It is simply a species of theft. But theft may exist under 
every system : socialism, communism, or any otherism. Property, 
whether owned by the community, as under socialism, or ‘by 
private individuals, must be in the possession of some one; and 
thus there always exists the danger that those in the possession of 


the property of others will apply it to their own use and not for 


the purposes for which it was entrusted to them. 

Corporations organized according to the plan suggested 
would rapidly drive all competitors out of the market, so that, in 
each business, a single corporation would have complete control 
The risk of investments in stock would be much iess than in 
private business undertakings, because a stockholder risks only 
the money actually invested, whereas in private business'a man 
risks his whole fortune; and consequently, the risk being less, 
the profits would, under free competition, be likewise less. While 
thus, on the one hand, private business houses could not afford 
to compete with such corporations, there would, on the other 
hand, be no gain or advantage in having several corporations 
doing the same kind of business. No corporation could gain, for 
its stockholders, any more profits jthan those fixed by the state- 
ments filed by them. If the average rate so fixed were three per 
cent., then it could not pay, as dividends, more than three per 
cent. on its capital stock. All profits above three per cent. would 
ultimately, upon its dissolution, go to the state, so that it could 
gain nothing by charging high prices or paying low wages. 
Moreover, if the rate of profits in one corporation engaged in any 
trade were three per cent., the same rate of profits would, without 
much doubt, be required by stockholders in other corporations in 
the same trade. What then would be the advantage of having 
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two corporations? Neither could get more than three per cent. 
Clearly, the tendency towards consolidation, which exists even to- 
day would be augmented; and soon only a single corporation 
would have complete control of each trade. The result, however, 
would not be monoply, because competition would still operate 
on the stockholders and limit their profits. 

Stock-gambling would also become obsolete. Many laws 
have been passed to regulate and to prevent this kind of business, 
but it still exists. Under the plan suggested, stock would be 
bought, not from stock-jobbers or stock-brokers, but from the 
corporation itself; and it would be bought at exactly the price 
actually paid for it in cash, that is, the par va.ue of the stock. 

Another benefit would be that corporations could calculate 
the amount of their product for which there would probably be a 
demand. “Trusts” make such calculations to-day. At the 
present time, business uncertainties cause employers to discharge 
their workmen, because it is impossible to foretell the condition of 
the market. Under this plan, however, a few corporations, having 
complete control of the trade, could determine beforehand what 
would be the demand for their products, and uncertainty in this 
respect would no longer exist. Laborers would be ensured more 
regular employment at wages fixed by the competition of laborers. 
Capitalists would no longer be much concerned with the rate of 
wages, because their profits would be fixed, not by conflicts with 
labor, but simply by competition among themselves for profits, 
those offering to accept the lowest profits always becoming stock- 
holders and supplanting those demanding higher rates. In 
other words, capitalists would compete among themselves for 
profits, and laborers among themselves for wages; and after 
laborers received the wages demanded by them, and capitalists the 
profits demanded by them besides, of course, their principal, the 
state would upon the dissolution of the corporation take the rest 
itself. There would not be the conflict of interest between capi- 
tal and labor which exists to-day. To lower wages would not 
raise profits, because profits would be fixed by the competition of 
capital alone. The result would be a system of universal co- 
operation. 
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Other benefits might be suggested, but the laborer will be 
most interested in the fact that his wages would then be raised 
by the lowering of profits. Capitalists now on safe investments 
accept as low as three per cent., and on real estate mortgages the 
rate of interest is about five per cent. or six per cent. On the 
other hand, profits in corporations are sometimes as high as 
twenty-five per cent—and that on “watered” stock. At times 
they are even one hundred per cent. To reduce all these to five 
per cent. would certainly raise the wages of laborers. 

The special privileges enjoyed to-day by monopolists would 
be destroyed, and equality introduced. Each individual would be 
able to invest in any undertaking he pleased. No one would, as 
to-day, be able to grow rich out of the necessities of others by 
means of monopolies ; but everyone would have an equal chance 
to make investments in corporations. No one would be able to 
get exceptional profits, but profits throughout the community 
would by reason of competition be equal for all. 

Rosert E, O’CALLAGHAN. 





The above article is open to two objections: 1. It proposes 
to inaugurate restrictive legislation to remedy an evil that does 
not exist. 2. If the evil of which the writer complains did exist 
the proposed legislation would not furnish a remedy. He begins 
by assuming that the great evil from which society is at present 
suffering is, “excessive profits secured by monopoly.” Now 
society is not really suffering from any such cause. Profits in 
general business are not excessive, nor is there any monopoly 
except in the post-office business and patents. There are indeed 
a few large concerns which make higher profits than small or 
inefficient ones operating in the same business, and their profits 
come, not by monopoly, but from their superiority over these less 
efficient producers who get little or no profits. His difficulty on 
this point arises from his misconception of the economic nature 
of profit. He evidently reasons upon the early English theory 
that profits are an addition to the consumer’s price which is now 
exploded. 

His fear of socialism is commendable as is also his effort to 
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bring about a reform by competition, but his idea of competition 
is scarcely less defective than his idea of profit. He thinks the 
efficiency of competition depends entirely upon the number of 
competitors, and says: “ The degree of competition therefore 
depends upon the size of what may be called the competitive 
unit. The smaller the unit, the greater the competition.” Now 
this is just about the reverse of true, the fact being that the 
smaller the competitive unit the weaker the competition. One 
might as well say that ten little chicks weighing half a pound 
each would be twenty times as effective in a fight as one game 
cock weighing ten pounds. A hundred of little chicks could not 
hurt because of their individual weakness, whereas every blow 
from the spurs of the ten pounder would probably kill. We 
know that competition between hand-loom weavers though very 
numerous was never as severe as between small manufacturers 
whose number was much smaller ; and that competition between 
small manufacturers was never as severe as between corporations, 
though the latter was still fewer, and the larger the corporations 
the greater their power to shave the margin of profits to a mini- 
mum. If competition in the economic world was reduced to ten 
dollar competitors, it would become almost impotent. Only 
strong competitors are really effective. And he takes account 
account of potential competition.* 

His proposition to fix the price of stocks by law and have 
stockholders compete for dividends on the cheap-John plan, is 
neither economic nor workable. If we are to regulate the price 
of railroad stocks by statute, why not fix the prices of groceries, 
shoes and other property in the same way? This scheme would 
compel every stockholder to surrender his property to whoever 
was willing to accept a lower rate of profit. Thus the timid, 
unenterprising investor who would accept one per cent. profit for 
the mere sake of safe investment could force out the energetic 
enterprising man who would take great risks in the effort to 
develop economics that would give larger gain, which of course 
would bea direct blow at enterprise, since nobody will take all 


* For a discussion of this point the reader is referred to Gunton’s 
‘* Principles of Social Economics,’’ pp. 402-3. 
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the risks of loss and be legislated out of all the possibilities of 





gain. 
Now the difference between corporation profits and savings 
bank interest is not near as great as he assumes; nor is it due to 
the difference in the number of competitors, but to the difference 
in the character of the investments. Savings banks invest 
primarily with a view to avoiding risk, and therefore invest in 
property having the minimum variable economic increment in it, 
and little or no competition because of its static economic 
character. Successful corporations, on the contrary, obtain their 
greatest profits from the very fact that there is a large variable 
margin arising from the difference between the cost of production 
of the best and poorest producers in those industries, and hence 
a greater stimulant for competitive effort to obtain the surplus. 
Nor would the reduction of profits increase wages or reduce 
prices as he assumes. Neither wages nor prices could be per- 
manently affected in any such way. Prices of products would be 
governed, as now, by the cost of producing the most expensive 
portion of the general supply, which now pays little or no profit. 
And as this scheme would only operate upon those that have 
large profits, it could not effect prices. Its only effect would be 
to destroy the incentive for high profits and with it the motive for 
introducing new productive economies which create profit. Not 
a penny of the profits thus reduced would go to laborers, because 
their wages, like the price of commodities, are governed by the 
cost or the standard of living of the dearest of their class, which 
would not be affected by such change. In other words, the only 
conceivable effect of the application of the legislation here pro- 
posed would be to undermine the right of private property and 
check the incentive for industrial improvement, and hence prac- 
tically arrest true economic advance. It is indeed unsocialistic, 
but not less inimical to society than socialism. [Ep.] 














English Royal Labor Commission. 


REPORT ON THE Hours oF LABOR. 


The traditional way of solving perplexing problems in Eng- 
land is to refer them to Royal Commission for investigation. 
These Commissions are usually so constituted as to have a 
majority who can be trusted to take a long time and make a 
perfectly harmless report. Of course their reports contain many 
sympathetic expressions, but are pretty sure to be quite free from 
any workable propositions for remedying the evils complained of. 
In making up the present Royal Labor Commission, however, the 
Salisbury Ministry was peculiarly situated. The Commission 
itself being to a large extent the result of the great London strike, 
it was politically necessary to put at least one labor representative 
on the Commission. This position was given to Mr. Tom Mann, 
one of the most sturdy London Trade Unionists, who had taken 
a prominent part in leading the striking dockers to success. The 
Commission has evidently given great attention to the subject of 
“ State Regulation of the Hours of Labor.” Its report on this 
subject, which was very appropriately assigned to Mr. Mann, is 
thorough and comprehensive. It says: 

To deal effectively with State Regulation of the hours of 
labor it will be necessary, in order to cover the general question, 
that attention be given to various phases of the subject, such 

(1) The present working hours in various countries. 

(2) What demands are being made for a reduction of the 
number of present working hours in these countries ? 

(3) What gives rise to this demand ? 

(4) By what means is it proposed to obtain a reduction ? 

(5) The probable effects of reduced working hours. 

(1) The normal working hours vary considerably in the 
United Kingdom, from six and a half hours per shift, for 
hewers in the soft coal collieries of Northumberland, to thirteen 
hours per shift on tramways, railways, and many other sections 
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of labor. Large numbers yet work twelve hour shifts, of seven 
shifts a week, such as the chemical workers of Lancashire and the 
steel workers of Yorkshire. Those employed under the Factory 
Acts are restricted to fifty-six and a half hours per week, unless 
permission be obtained from the factory inspector, which is done 
in many instances, especially in the Midlands. 

In most trades when men preponderate, the normal working 
hours have been fixed for a period of twenty years at fifty-four a 
week, although this number is often exceeded by the men work- 
ing overtime, generally at an increased rate of pay. 

Taking the countries that are closely engaged in industrial 
competition, the hours of labor are as follows, in all cases exclu- 
sive of meal times: Great Britain, ten and a half daily, sixty-three 
weekly ; America, eleven and a half daily, sixty-nine weekly ; 
France, Belgium and Germany, twelve daily, seventy-two weekly. 
For years past there has been carried on a vigorous agitation in 
favor of reduced working hours, and at each of the congresses 
held the delegates from the countries mentioned have voted in 
favor of an eight hour working day, and in this they have been 
joined by the delegates of Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Norway and 
Denmark, whilst the Australians have worked the eight hours 
system for thirty-five years, though it does not apply to all trades. 

(2) Labor organizations are rapidly increasing in all the 
countries named, and in nearly all of these, especially those of the 
continent, the eight hour day is in the fore front of their pro- 
gramme. But although the continental workers appear to be 
unanimous in their demand, there is probably much more system- 
atic and organized effort being put forth in this country to obtain 
the eight hour day than is the case with any continental country, 
whilst between this country and America there is, practically, a 
race as to which shall get the eight hour day first. The Americans 
have made great headway during the past year and a half, and 
although the average working hours in America, as previously 
given, show them to be working one hour. per day longer than 
obtains in this country, it is also true that they have a larger pro- 
portion of their total number of workers now working under the 
eight hours system than we have, and their most powerful feder- 
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ation of workers, known as the American Federation of Labor, is 
definitely pledged to this as the foremost item in its programme. 
This federation is composed of many trade unions, and the 
federation executive fixed upon the carpenters and joiners of 
America to make the first demand in May, 1890. This society 
at once acquiesced, and, as the result of vigorous effort, the 
secretary of that society reports, “ That the trade movement for 
shorter hours among the carpenters this season (1890) has_ been 
successful in 137 cities, and it has benefitted 46,197 workmen in 
that trade.” 

The “ Knights of Labor ” are also a power in many American 
and Canadian cities, and they are too strongly in favor of an eight 
hour day. 

In this country there cannot be any doubt but that the 
majority of workers are favorable to reduced working hours ; 
nearly every trade have had the subject under their serious con- 
sideration, and have decided in favor of obtaining the same ; the 
principal exception to this is that of the Lancashire cotton oper- 
atives, the majority of whom at present are opposed to a reduction 
of working hours in their trade, because they believe the intensity 
of foreign competition will not admit of a reduction of working 
hours in this country unless their competitors also reduce theirs, 
and, because they fear they could not increase their output per 
hour, and that reduced hours would carry with it reduced wages, 
which they are not prepared to accept. It will not surprise any- 
one to learn that the weavers are not prepared to accept less wages 
when it is realized that adult male weavers average only 23s. a 
week in Lancashire, andin the Bradford district of Yorkshire 15s. 
represents a man’s weekly wages in the textile trade. The York- 
shire operatives are favorable to the reduction of hours, and there 
appears to be an increasing number supporting the same in Lan- 


cashire. 

(3) There are three main causes that give rise to the demand 
for reduced working hours, each of which is complete in itself, 
though many persons are influenced by all three of the reasons. 

First—The primary cause given by short hour advocates in 
this and other countries is in order to absorb the unemployed. 
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Although this argument appears to pre-suppose that there 
would be a less output per man in order to find employment for 
those out of work, this does not follow, as the increased pur- 
chasing power obtained by those who found employment would 
serve as a market for a greater production. This is a point of the 
greatest importance both to capitalists and workers, and is far 
too often lost sight of. Better conditions for the workers means 
an increase in their economic capacity to consume; this increas- 
ing capacity to consume means as ever-increasing market. The 
workers themselves are quite prepared to furnish the commodities 
for that market, together with a fair margin for the capitalist for 
supervision and organizing purposes, so that to encourage a 
larger consumption is decidedly the best, both for capitalist and 
worker. 

Second—Reduced hours of labor are also demanded by 
some advocates mainly because they have a conviction that at 
present they are not getting a due share of the wealth created by 
their labor. It is pointed out that, although the condition of the 
workers to-day is better than that which obtained a generation 
ago, the power to produce wealth, z. ¢., the commodities them- 
selves which constitute wealth, increases faster than the position 
of the worker improves. 

The third main reason that weighs with the workers, result- 
ing in a demand for shorter working hours, is due to a love of 
culture which is now extending to the meanest laborer, causing 
him to insist upon living a fuller and more complete life than has 
previously been possible, and it is this desire for a higher and 
better life that gives the stimulus to most of our modern day dis- 
content, and because this desire is so general and real it serves at 
once as a national safeguard against ignorance and indolence on 
the one side, and against economic excesses on the other. 

To what extent this cause operates in other countries I am 
unable to speak with accuracy, but I claim to have a knowledge 
of the workmen of Great Britain, skilled and unskilled, sufficient 
to warrant me in saying that if neither of the two reasons previ- 
ously given operated, 2. ¢., the necessity for absorbing the unem- 
ployed, and the belief now entertained by workmen that they do 
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not get a proper share of the product of labor, if neither of these 
causes operated, the demand for reduced working hours would 
still be amply sustained as the direct outcome of the rapidly 
growing demand on the part of the workers for fuller opportuni- 
ties for moral, mental and physical development, of which the 
present hours of toil do not admit, and those who make this 
demand for increased opportunities for mental development are 
those who are strongly persuaded that increased mental develop- 
ment carries with it increased efficiency of production and distri- 
bution. 

The effect of the better education of late years has been to 
impart a desire for culture and refinement, and, as might have 
been expected, it has carried with it a determined revolt against 
those conditions that prevent proper expansion intellectually and 
materially. We have truly a “ revolt of labor” in this country, 
but it is not the revolt of despair, it is not a wild desire to demon- 
strate strength, nor a reckless willingness to be a nuisance. It is 
the direct outcome of careful thought given to the great industrial 
problem by men who have the best interests of the country at 
heart. It is the necessary accompaniment of progress. These 
same educative forces that impel the populace onward to a higher 
standard of excellence also serve to make them more effective 
producers of commodities, and the knowledge possessed by the 
workers that their power to produce is continually increasing, 
supplies them also with the conviction that they are entitled to a 
greater share of that produce. How much greater that share 
should be is a difficult matter to decide, nor is there unanimity 
amongst the workers upon this subject. It begins with those 
who make a vague demand for something more, and goes on till 
we reach those who contend that it is morally and economically 
wrong for any section of the community to live upon rent or 
interest. There is a strong current of opinion now running in 
favor of fixing a maximum rate of interest upon capital when 
workmen find, as they do, that whilst they have a difficulty in 
keeping wages high enough to supply their families with the 
plainest of food, and also find a number of limited liability com- 
panies paying interest as high as 25 per cent., and in some 
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instances as high as 40 per cent. per annum, no wonder that they 
consider that equity does not control the commercialism of this 
country, and when companies paying such high rates of interest 
plead that the intensity of foreign competition will not admit of 
any advance of wages or reduction of working hours, it is not 
surprising that workers should treat such statements contemptu- 
ously, and in some cases, perhaps, decline to admit the capitalists’ 
plea of “ cannot afford it,” where that plea is well founded. 
ProposED METHODs. 


When we come to examine into the methods whereby it is 
proposed to reduce working hours there is also considerable 
diversity of opinion. There are those who favor a simultaneous 
international movement in all trades, not for all countries, but for 
those in a similar stage of economic development, and these 
advocates favor an international maximum work-day of eight 
hours. 

VOLUNTARY EFFORT. 

(a.) Among the trade unionists of this country there is a 
considerable number who favor obtaining the eight hour limit, 
but are determinedly opposed to legislation, preferring to obtain 
the same through the agency of the unions direct by negotiations 
with the employers, and if that fails, either to wait longer or cease 
work to force it. 

This section is, undoubtedly, becoming smaller year by year, 
judging by the votes recorded by various societies and by trades 
congresses. 

An AcT FOR ALL TRADES. 

(3.) Another section demands an eight hour Act of Parlia- 
ment to apply to all trades and industries throughout the coun- 
try. It is strongly opposed to anything in the shape of permis- 
sive legislation, and contends that it would be a source of weak- 
ness if certain trades obtained a reduction of hours before other 
trades. This section, too, is apparently smaller than formerly, 
not because less interest is taken in the subject, but because an 
increasing number is desirous of having a present partial benefit 
rather than postponing the advantage of getting a complete 
reduction later. 
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SIMULTANEOUS INTERNATIONAL ACTION. 

(c.) A large section in various countries is not paying very 
specific attention to the actual application of the reduced hours, 
but, like Mr. George Gunton, of America, contents itself with 
advocating a general international demand for an eight hours day 
in all countries in a similar stage of economic development. Mr. 
Gunton proposes that America, England, France and Germany 
should agree to reduce working hours by half an hour a day 
every six months until a maximum of eight hours is reached. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE OPTION. 


(d.) Others think it unwise to wait for international action, 
save in those trades where international competition is keenly felt, 
and so they favor international trade option, some with others 
without legislation. 


TRADE Option BY LEGISLATION. 


(e.) The Fabian Society has drafted a bill in favor of trade 
option in which it is proposed that the Secretary of State shall 
have power to apply the Act when requested by a majority of 
those engaged in any trade. This leaves it to the persons 
engaged in the trade to decide when is the proper time, etc., and 
then, when the majority is agreed, to have their desires carried 
out by legislation. There can be no doubt but that this method 
finds increasing favor with workmen, allowing, as it does, freedom 
of action in making the demand, and then utilizing the power of 
the State to carry it into effect. This section is favorable to the 
immediate application of the forty-eight-hour weekly limit to all 
public employés, the argument being that the governing bodies, 
whether local or national, should set an example to private 
employers. 

TRADE EXEMPTION. 


(7) The method that found greatest favor at the recent 
Trades Union Congress held at Newcastle was a method of trade 
exemption, the successful amendment being as follows: “ That 
regarding the regulating the hours of labor to eight per 
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day shall be in force in all trades and occupations save where 
a majority of the organized members of any trade or occupation 
protest by a ballot voting against the same.” This differs from 
trade option to the extent that whereas, by “trade option,” no 
legislation would take place till a majority in any given trade 
demanded it, with “ trade exemption ” legislation could cover all 
those trades where a majority of the organized workers did not 
protest against it. 


DANGEROUS AND UNHEALTHY TRADES. 


(g.) Looking at all sections of the community and not at the 
workers only, there is now a real desire on the part of many to 
interfere by law in regulating the working hours of those engaged 
in dangerous and unhealthy trades. It is contended that it is 
contrary to the general well-being that those engaged in danger- 
ous and unhealthy employment should be compelled to continue 
under these bad conditions. Such as chemical workers, iron and 
steel workers, railway men, and miners it is felt ought to have 
special treatment, and that at once; therefore it is held that 
each case should be dealt with on its merits and some of the 
worst conditions be at once relieved by legislative action. 

The effects of reduced hours upon the trade and commerce 
of the country will be the same whether the reduction is brought 
about by legislative or any other means, providing the same is 
demanded by the workers. If no demand were made by the 
workers it would tend to show that they had not sufficiently 
developed as to feel the need of increased leisure, and it is con- 
ceivable that increased leisure would not be used to advantage by 
persons who were too apathetic or ignorant to make the demand. 
Few would be rash enough to say that the bulk of the workers 
of the United Kingdom are indifferent to better conditions at the 
present day, and a very slight knowledge of workmen would 
enable one to understand that the general belief is that the way 
to better conditions is in the direction of more leisure and less 
enforced idleness. 

The greatest mistake that can be made by employers is to 
treat workers as producers only, forgetting that they are consum- 
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ers also, and that upon their capacity to consume rests the real 
markets. Upon good markets rest the employers’ profits, and, 
therefore, it is directly to the interests of the employers that the 
workers should develop their capacity to consume wisely and 
largely. In England the worker consumes much more than does 
the worker of the Continent, but the Englishmen’s labor is the 
cheapest. In Russia they know little of machinery and they 
work long hours, but their production is far below that of the 
French or German, whilst the production of these again is below 
that of the English. 

It would be unwise to force reduced hours, but it is equally 
unwise to resist a legitimate demand for reduced hours indicating 
as it does a mental and moral development on the part of those 
who make the demand, and having the qualities to demand it, 
whether through the agency of trades-unionism or through Par- 
liament. It is not only good for the workers themselves, but 
good for the whole community. With increased leisure character 
develops, the thinking faculties are sharpened, the qualities that 
make good and useful citizens increase, and thereby the general 
well-being is secured. 


Tom Mann. 























Banks for the People. 


Lord Jeffery once remarked that the greatness of a nation 
and the happiness of its people depended not so much upon the 
increase of its military strength, as upon the spread of banks 
and the increase of banking facilities. Now, from this point of 
view, it is not a happy sign that so many complaints have been 
lodged against our national banking system. In his second 
annual report, Mr. Lacey, Comptroller of the Currency, 
expressly states that “the system has not kept pace with the 
necessities of the people for increased banking facilities.” This 
plain statement is strengthened by the surprising increase in the 
number of State banks, organized within the last few years. It 
is made evident by the increase of Trust and Loan Companies. 
It is fully proved by the thousands of Building and Loan As- 
sociations, which enable people of small means to borrow and 
use capital on easy terms. It is striking testimony to the real 
need of popular banking, that so-called benevolent and fraternal 
organizations of different kinds are to-day springing up all over 
the land. Some ofthese associations have been organized on 
business principles and methods, but most of them are con- 
ceived in craft and born in speculation. 

Again, leaders of the Farmers’ Alliance claim that. our 
National Banks are not popular enough ; that banking facilities 
are not within the reach of farmers. They urge, therefore, that 
the Government should go into the banking business. ‘“ What 
we demand,” said the Hon. Jerry Simpson, “is more money. 
We want the Gevernment to lend its money to farmers at a low 
rate of interest. Ifthe farmer cannot sell his grain, the Govern- 
ment should either buy it or lend money on it.” Thus, under- 
lying the whole trouble is the much-discussed question of 
money—a question which will not “ down.” 

The fact is that, we have no banks to correspond with the 
People’s Bank of Germany. The first institution of this kind 
was established by Herr Schluze, at Delitzsch, a town in Saxony 
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in 1850. A People’s Bank may be defined as an association of 
farmers, tradesmen, workmen and others, who, upon becoming 
members, pay weekly installments, and, on the basis of funds 
paid in, they obtain credit or loan of money from the bank to 
enable the members to increase their trade or business. There 
are now in the German Empire over 2,500 People’s Banks. 
They show millions of dollars, capital and surplus, and several 
hundred thousand members. They are prosperous to a high 
degree, hardly a “ break” or defalcation being known. Above 
all, these banks have infused the spirit of thrift among the work- 
ing people. If they had accomplished no more than that, such 
banks would be worthy of imitation in any country, as, indeed, 
they have been in France and Italy. 

What we need, therefore, is a system of popular banking. 
There should be People’s Banks for customers of small means, 
who require a bank to deposit in, and, at the same time, to 
turn their money to the best advantage ; also, to accommodate 
those who may want to borrow for stocking their farms or 
stores. In brief, our banking system should be so extended 
and improved that people of small means could have the same 
facilities as those of larger means. 

At present the poor man has to pay in proportion more 
for his necessities and wants than the rich man. As some one 
has said, when the poor man wants a small sum to pay the 
doctor for attending his sick wife, or the undertaker for burying 
his dead child, he must go to the pawnbrokers, if he has a watch 
or some portable property, or else secure a loan by giving a 
mortgage on his furniture. But when a rich man wants ready 
money with which to enlarge his business, he goes to a bank or 
trust company, and by offering stock collateral or a mortgage on 
his real estate he obtains what he desires. In the first case, the 
borrower pays from 20 to 30 per cent. interest, and in the other, 
he never pays over 5 or 6 per cent. interest. What wonder, 
then, that interest on loans have amounted to more than the 
principal, and even then the chattel mortgage shark has seized 
the furniture or goods. 

Now that our banking systen is under discussion, we call 
the attention of all interested—and who are not interested in 
this money question ?—to the practical workings of the People’s 
Banks on the Continent. 


L. J. VANCE. 
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Industrial Notes. 


THE average age of alms-house paupers has increased six 
years in the last ten, bringing it now to fifty-one years. 


THE average wages per capita paid in Great Britain for the 
year 1890 was 66 pounds, Io shillings, or about $1 per day. 


OrGANIzED labor of Toledo is going to boycott this year’s 
directory unless the office from which it is issued is unionized. 
Why not boycott every man whose name appears in the book ? 


POSTMASTER GENERAL WANAMAKER estimates that the reduc- 
tion of letter postage to 1 cent and postal cards to ¥% cent 
would result in a loss to the government of twenty-five millions 
per year. 

Durinc the last few years there has been a steady increase 
in the small savings of the people of Iowa. In 1890 the per 
capita deposits of each man, woman and child in the state was 
about $13; last year it was $18. 

TueE good feeling and amicable settlement of all disputes among 
the Western railroads may be taken as a positive assurance that 
all of them are doing a good business, as only when husiness is 
scarce is rate-cutting or a railroad war assorted to. 


Tue laundry girls in Troy, N. Y. have boycotted a large 
collar and shirt firm because of the introduction of a starching 
machine that reduced the wages. They should learn that 
machines increase the work to be done by cheapening rates, and 
so give more employment. 


On the first of January, 1892, the English post-office re- 
duced the rate of postage on all printed papers, books, commer- 
cial papers, patterns and samples, to the newspaper rate of 4d. 
per ounce, with the proviso that no package of samples be 
chargeable with less than 10d. and commercial papers with less 
than 2%d. This rate extends to all countries and colonies. 
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A Bitt compelling surface roads to carry the implements ot 
mechanics is being prepared for presentation at Albany. This 
law, while it is favored by the workingmen, will benefit the em- 
ployer, as he is the man who has to pay for transportation un-. 
less some one will do it for him for nothing, which is not likely 


Ar Washington a bill is before the Legislature to incorpor- 
ate an International Bank to do business between the various 
South American countries, Mexico and the United States. The 
capital is $5,000,000, with the privilege of increasing to $25,- 
000,000, and fifteen of the twenty-five directors will be citizens 
of the United States. As it is at present there are no banks in 
the United States having South American connections, and all 
our trade has to pay tribute to English bankers ; payments go 
to London before they can reach our South American 
merchants. 


SENSATIONAL reports about famine in Russia make it to be 
far worse than previously supposed. Twenty million souls, 
equaling about one third the population of the United States, 
scattered over an area as large as New England and New York 
are said to be absolutely without food of any sort. Of course 
this is impossible. Populations do not sit down and starve; 
they begin to move about and turn predatory. Still there must 
be some fire at the bottom of all this smoke, and the Russian con- 
dition is far from felicitous. A ruler whothinks more of creeds 
than of economics is sure to be mischievous. 


Tue Baker’s Union of this city is seeking legislation to 
bring bakeries under the factory acts. 

An investigation of 700 bakeries shows that New York’s 
bread is produced in cellars among vermin and rats, over open 
sewers, in sleeping rooms and under terrible sanitary conditions. 
Of the 2,500 bakers employed, less than one-fifth of them are 
American citizens, and their standard of living is lower than 
that of the day laborer. Whenever the standard of living of 
any class of workmen is much below the average, the community 
is apt to be threatened by unsanitary conditions under which 
their product is sure to be produced. 
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THE organization of labor by making the laborers more in- 
dependent has resulted in bettering the product produced by 
him. This is especially true in cheap contract building, where 
the workman, by refusing to be rushed by his employer, pro- 
duces much better work than formerly. 


Tue Labor question of Guatemala leads to serious trouble, 
because laborers refuse to work except for their present needs. 
If a laborer starts on a week’s job, and at the end of three days 
earns enough to supply his few wants, he will not finish it until 
he is again in need. What the country needs is some social 
stimulus that will give her laborers a higher standard of living 
by developing an increase of wants among the lower classes. 


Tue labor unions in Massachusetts were startled last — 
month by the discovery that the president of the most flourish- 
ing unions in Haverill, and a vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of the American Federation of Labor, was a 
Pinkerton detective in the employ of a syndicate of shoe manu- 
facturers. He had been at work for about two years, and by 
his information had enabled the manufacturers to anticipate 
several strikes and to weed out the prominent labor officers 
from their factories. Such practices but injure all parties and 
the manufacturers not least. 








Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is invited, 
but all communications whether conveying facts, expressing opinions 
or asking questions, either for private use or for publication, must 
bear the writer’s full name and address. And when answers are 
desired other than through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, 
communications must be accumpanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed in 
unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for intelli- 
gent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well digested 
opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to themselves the 
right to criticise freely all views presented in signed articles whether 
invited or not. 








A CORRESPONDENT asks why we made no reply to Mr. 
Aldrich in our last issue. Our answer is: Because none was 
needed. His second article really added nothing to the first one. 
He finally admits (p. 219) that it is only the name of rent that is 
eliminated by his scheme. He thinks that by capitalizing the 
land, rent is changed to interest. Well what is in a name? 





WE ARE STILL waiting for the Milwaukee Daily Journal to 
rise and explain its position on Protection and Politics. Is it 
for Free-Trade or Protection, and if for Protection, how much and 
upon what principle? Is it fora sound economic policy first 
and a political party second, or is it for any policy that will 
elect its party? If it will kindly answer these questions, the 
public will better know how to judge its criticisms of men and 
measures. 


THE ENGINEERING News informs us that the Japanese govern- 
ment is taking steps to secure the entire control of all railway 
lines in the Empire. A bill is before the Diet providing for the 
construction of eight hundred miles of new lines and the issue 
of bonds forthe purchase of existing private lines. Telegraphs 
and cables are now owned by the government. This will 
doubtless give great encouragement to the Powderly class of 
statesmen. Their ideals are all ancient,and to remodel America 
on the Japanese plan would be a millenium indeed. 
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THE ENGINEERING MaGazInE prints an article on “ Worthless 
Government Engineering” which goes to show forcibly the im- 
mense superiority of work done by private enterprise in this as 
in other branches of affairs. We wonder that such articles do 
not convince the whole class of socialists of the folly of their 
method of improving society and enriching mankind, seeing 
that nothing more wasteful, inefficient, more ignorant and futile 
than government supervision has ever been devised by anyone. 
It is not the fault of officers either. They are often capable and 
energetic, but they are paralyzed and hindered by the system. 
which gives control to so many whose knowledge is defective. 
Politics never meddles but to mar. 


In the North American Review for March, Messrs. Reid & 
Holman discuss the spending of public mcney, the former 
favoring liberal expenditures, and the latter opposing them. 
Mr. Reid makes the nation’s needs the criterion of outlay; Mr. 
Holman sniffs “ excess” in every breeze. Mr. Reid’s position 
is the only rational one, as national expenditures are for the 
good of everybody. The cry about favoring special interests is 
absurd. They are not so favored. Money spent in general 
helps the general. Incomeis the result of outgo. Mr. Holman 
evidently represents the New York Sun's idea of “ Economy 
before Economics” and thinks parsimony superior to produc- 
tion despite a parable of the singer’s talent. Like all his public 
utterances, Mr. Holman’s article fails to rise to the level of true 
statesmanship. Its point of view is that of a “ cheese-paring ” 
politician whose chief glory consists in what he prevents being 
done rather than in what he aids in doing. He seems not to 
know that mankind become rich by what they consume, not by 
what they save. It is by using wealth that the world’s progress 
has been made, and no use of wealth is more economic and pro- 
ductive than that expended on public improvements. 


Mr. P. Burrows, after complimenting in high terms, con- 
troverts in the Brooklyn Citizen of February 25th, Mr. Gun- 
ton’s lecture before the Central Labor Union of the previous 
Sunday, where Mr. Gunton advocated trades unions as the best 
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machinery to secure proper wages for workmen. Mr. Burrows 
says little can be got by their aid, and advocates rather that the 
workmen should go into politics. The laws, he thinks, can give 
the workmen their desires. So that if a capitalist shall put up a 
woollen mill and hire men to work in it, the capitalist, according 
to Mr. Burrows, can be compelled to give the workmen all but a 
certain profit which the law may specify—say five or ten per cent. 
of the earnings of the mill. But in such case what capitalists 
will put up a mill? And if he does not, where jwill the wage- 
earner be? Mr. Burrows might get all the laws he desires passed, 
but the effect of strict laws in favor of one class would only throw 
out other classes. Workmen can never compel capitalists to put 
their capital at their disposal. But even if they could compel 
them, the workmen might still not know how to make the capital 
productive profitably, and if they could not do that, nothing 
would be gained by having it at their disposal. Mr. Burrows 
forgets that all men, workmen included, have at last to reckon 
with nature; and if they do not know how to compel nature to 
yield them more, they cannot get more, since it is not to be had. 
And, as a matter of fact, there are but few men compared with all, 
who do know how to make nature yield abundantly, and these 
few always become capitalists. Nature keeps the bank, Mr. Bur- 
rows, teach workmen how to draw on her—if you know how. 
As things are now, the capitalist goes to nature and workmen go 
to the capitalist, because they can get more from him than from 
nature directly, as the factory hand gets more than the farm hand. 
And this is the only way. Laws are but thistle down in the play 
of economic forces. Meanwhile trades unions which are one 
true economic force, remain among the best machinery for 
increasing the laborer’s share of production certainly, rapidly, 
and profitably. 





Mr. Powperty has recently delivered himself in the Vew 
York Tribune on trusts, and like most people who discuss that 
subject, he expresses what he feels rather than what he knows. 
He evidently belongs to that school of social reformers who 
think whatever is, is wrong, and hence the fact that trusts are is 
conclusive evidence that they ought not to be. One would 
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think from Mr. Powderly’s remarks that the world had degener- 
erated from a social millenium to barbarism, and that we are on 
the verge of being hurled into a bottomless pit of starvation 
despair. If this were true, Christianity and __ science, 
political and religious freedom, and labor organizations includ- 
ing the Knights of Labor are all failures, and inventions, the use 
of steam and electricity, the increase of wealth, intelligence and 
culture are but the messengers of evil for mankind. Now, no- 
body seriously believes any such thing. Every student of 
economic history knows, and every leader of labor organiza- 
tions ought to know, that from small factories up to large 
corporations and trusts society has steadily improved. The 
difference between Rupublican America and Despotic Russia to- 
day is but the difference between the industrial evolution of 
these two countries. Russia represents hand-labor, little and 
diffused capital, and depostic barbarism, which Mr. Powderly 
and such as he so much admire, and America represents factory 
labor and large concentrated capital and Democratic civilization. 

He says: “The trust keeps workmen on the verge of 
starvation and devotes a part of its revenue to the purchase of 
legislatures, courts and judges who will prove subservient to its 
will.” This is simply a libel on modern society. Intelligent 
labor men everywhere know that it is not the large and success- 
ful concerns, but the small ones who are struggling with little 
capital and poor machinery, that pay the lowest wages and keep 
workmen nearest the “ verge of starvation ;” and this has always 
been so throughout the history of industry, as it must be in the 
nature of things. Nor is there any foundation for his sweeping 
charge that our legislatures and courts are becoming more venal, 
corrupt and subservient to capital. There never was a time 
when judges were so irreproachable and workmen had so much 
power over legislatures as to-day. Itis not surprising that one 
who is so} incapable of interpreting history and observing the 
trend of social advance should mistake socialism for freedom, 
and advocate government ownership of industry as a remedy for 
monopoly. Verily an educational compaign in Social Econo- 
mics is needed. 
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THE MANIA for denouncing wealth and attacking rich men 
as enemies of society, simply because they are rich, is fast 
reaching a climax of absurdity that may some day produce a 
wholesome reaction. Socialists, anarchists and third party 
promoters have long been denouncing everything and everybody 
that succeed, and the church has frequently taken a hand in aid- 
ing their anti-wealth sentiment. Although the blessedness of 
poverty has been made much of, few ministers have gone so far 
as to say the church should not accept wealth from the worldly 
for religious purposes. It remained for the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, 
pastor of St. George’s church, to take this step. Of course, he 
has not begun this crusade by refusing any millionaire’s money 
himself, but by attacking a minister of another denomination for 
doing so. Dr. Rainsford is as a prince of beggars, and he 
begs mainly from the rich. It is more than probable that if he 
had adopted the policy he is now advocating, much of the best 
social work connected with St. George’s Church would have 
been impossible. 

Now, if the wealth of business men were really as contam- 
inating as Dr. Rainsford would have us believe, it would clearly 
be the duty of rich men to stop their contributions to religious 
funds and devote them to industry, where the benefit to society 
is undisputed—a result which the absurd attitude of such men 
as Dr. Rainsford may some day bring about. Unless clergymen 
learn to either know more or talk less about economic affairs, 
their sphere of usefulness will become narrower and narrower. 
They have already reached the point where the question is 
raised: Why do not workingmen attend the church? and a 
continuation of their present course will make necessary the 
next question: Why do not business men and practical people 
generally, support churches? The real answer will be: 
Because the churches fail to keep in touch with the true spirit 
and movement of the people. Thechurch is essentially a social 
institution, and like all other social institutions, it rests primarily 
upon the economic conditions of society. And if its ministers 
insist upon arraying themselves against the inevitable results of 
economic development, they are sure, sooner or later, to be 
eliminated from the sphere of social usefulness. 




















Book Reviews. 


Economic AND INpustTRiAL Detusions. By Arthur B, 
Farquhar. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book has the merit of being true to its title; it abounds 
in economic and industrial delusions of which the author is the 
obvious victim. The present generation has furnished few 
books on economics more characteristically superficial and un- 
fair than the volume before us. It reads more like the utter- 
ances of an irresponsible stump speaker in the heat of a political 
campaign, than the reflections of an economic student. 

To this writer, Free-Trade is the acme of industrial states- 
manship, and Protection the embodiment of economic robbery ; 
no fallacies seem too crude or stale to serve the former, and no 
motives too dishonorable to attribute to advocates of the latter. 
He treats American manufacturers as common plunderers com- 
parable to a “crew of conspirators, or smugglers, or burglars,” 
and statesmen who favor Protection, as demogogic conspirators 
against the common weal. 

The test subject in any discussion of economics is wages 
and prices ; without some clear knowledge of these an intelligent 
discussion of Protection, or any other phase of public policy for 
that matter, is impossible. Yet on this crucial subject, Mr. 
Farquhar’s talk is not only crude but really trifling. There is 
nothing in his chapter on prices and wages (pp. 163-197) that 
rises above the merest commonplace talk on the subject. Here 
is a sample of his reasoning: In trying to furnish workingmen 
with arguments to prove that tariffs do not protect wages, he 
says (p. 165): “ They (the laborers) might show that the labor 
given to the production of tea is miserably paid—beyond almost 
any in the world—and then ask their Protectionist adviser to 
tell them how much wages have fallen in this country since we 
put tea on the free list.” To whom is he speaking? We 
never heard of a Protectionist stupid enough to think that a 
tariff on a non-competing article could affect anything but the 
price of the imported commodity. 
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Under the head of “ Distinction between Revenue and Pro- 
tective Tariffs”” (p. 226) he insists that only protects where it 
prohibits imports, and sagely remarks: “A perfect Protection 
gives the domestic producer complete control of the market by 
the stoppage of all importation of the duty-protected product.” 

Now it is not necessary to be an expert economist to know 
that Protection to domestic producers calls for nothing of the 
kind. Prohibition is not necessarily a quality of Protection at 
all. All that is required to protect home producers is a tariff 
sufficient to prevent foreign products from entering our market 
at a price below the cost of producing the dearest portion of our 
home supply. A tariff up to that point is protective, because it 
makes it possible for home producers to compete on equal 
terms with foreigners in their own country. All that is neces- 
sary to do this is distinctly protective, and when that is done 
Protection is as complete as it can be. This does not involve 
Prohibition. Indeed, half or two-thirds of the supply of any 
product may enter a country under such a tariff and still afford 
entire Protection to the home producers. Prohibition has no 
more necessary relation to Protection than an intelligent discus- 
sion has to a pugilistic encounter. 

To sum up, one might say that this book has about all 
the faults that a book pretending to discuss economics could 
have save one—it is written in a readable style. This, h owever 
is probably accounted for by two facts which the author inci- 
dentally furnishes: One is that he has given very little study 
to economics except through the newspaper editorials, and the 
other that he is an exporter and therefore more interested in 
securing a foreign than in preserving a home market. Either of 
these may be a sufficient reason for his crude and narrow views 
on the subject, which render him unable to write a broad-minded 
book on economics and public policy. 


Tue “ RELATION OF Labor TO THE Law oF To-pay” by 
Dr. Lujo Brentano, (Putnam’s Sons) is chiefly a historical 
treatise of considerable scope. The author fails somewhat in 
grasping the fact that the labor movement has been evolution- 
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ary and constant from the beginning, and so does not give us 
the clue to the historical sequence of the developments which 
he records. But one who has that clue will find in this book 
much to instruct him and carry his doctrine forward to com- 
pleteness. From the imperfection of the writer’s view of the 
past development of humanity, springs the remark of his closing 
chapter, that the goal of humanity in its final development is 
hidden from us. His contention that the three principles of 
authority, free competition and association, or authority, individ- 
ualism and socialism, struggling each for mastery in a perpetual 
relation of unstable equilibrium, of course prevents him from 
forecasting the final mastery or prevalence of any one of them. 
Nevertheless the announcement of such principles is for most 
readers of value, since they themselves also seem to see in the 
contentions of the present day the varying fortunes of these three 
forces in constant interchange of victory and defeat. When, 
however, one grasps the true principle underlying all, that one 
economic law of increasing consumption leading to increased 
production with shorter hours, higher wages, larger profits 
secured through improved machinery, is always at work pushing 
everything before it, like the irresistible plough-share of a 
glacier, he ceases to watch the phantom struggle of those three 
principles, and begins to get sight of the economic movement 
itself. He then perceives that the oneprinciple of a struggle, 
first for existence, and second for better subsistence, is the driv- 
ing wheel of humanity, and that authority is adopted when it 
seems to promise most, individualism when it gives best results, 
and co-operation when there is more profit in that. Mankind is 
always the acting factor and deciding force, and what mankind 
thinks and desires carries all before it without any profound 
discussion as to the intrinsic nature of what is decided to be 
done. Mankind like a vast amaeba puts out arms in every 
direction, seizes its advantage whenever it finds it, and advances 
to the better by any means it can find. “ The final goal of 
humanity” is almost a contradiction in terms, for humanity must 
go an infinite journey and always be adding something new and 
better to its felicities. Nature will not be exhausted nor dis- 
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coveries cease for so many ages, that we may properly say that 
progress will be interminable, and the effects and methods of it 
will be the same in general that they are to-day. The universe 
will be here with the same powers better understood and used, 
man will be here with greater wisdom and resources; and the 
reactions of the two upon each other will simply be more varied 
and powerful, though of the same general nature as those now 
occurring under our eyes. 


Mr. H. M. THompson writes a book on “The Purse and 
Conscience,” Swan, Emmenschein & Co., London, to show “the 
connection between ethics and economics.” His thesis is that 
competition “tends to award benefits in proportion to services,” 
and therefore the first duty is to clear the way for “ perfect com- 
petition.” He then goes on to advocate self-denial with regard 
to luxuries ; the discouragement of modern love of possession ; 
recognition of our responsibility toward others in money mat- 
ters and combat against the social power of wealth.” The first 
and last of these recommendations seem to us profoundly 
uneconomical and therefore immoral; the other two mere rules 
of sentiment having no real bite on human affairs whatever. 

It is a pity that idealists will write about ethics and eco- 
nomics withouta careful study of the nature and laws of either in 
actual human society. They might so easily learn that eco- 
nomics are the laws of life itself, and correctly practiced do them- 
selves produce first, existence, and second, existence in society 
or social existence, and third, social existence continually 
mounting to higher forms as the means of subsistence become 
more abundant through increased production and consumption. 
The whole subject is easily elucidated on these lines and no 
other principles have ever succeeded in clearing it up consist- 
ently by mere adjustment. 

The unlimited competition which Mr. Thompson believes in 
has virtues of its own doubtless, but that it has all the virtues 
in embryo is hard to believe, seeing that society is tending to 
supplant it by co-operation in all departments in order to secure 
advantages which headlong competition alone has failed to se- 
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cure. An economist or moralist who loses sight of the great 
practical drift of his times is always liable to substitute theories 
for facts and spend his words on empty notions. The necessi- 
ties of life force the currents of the times to run as they do 
always, and these necessities therefore are the economic and 
moral facts of the case without recognition of whose force and 
aim it is impossible to reason soundly or practically—which is 
too often unobserved. 





PRINCIPIO DELLA PopoLazionE, Lisri III. De Giuseppe 
Majorana, Roma, Ermanno Loescher & Co., 1891. 

Giuseppe Majorana gives us a book called “ Principio della 
Popolazione,” in which he reviews Malthus and his followers, 
who claim that population tends to press on the means of sub- 
sistence unduly, and shows,as we have shown that such ten- 
dency is restrained by so many personal considerations as to be 
duly resisted. He then attacks the socialists’ contention that 
poverty is caused not by too many people but by unjust distri- 
bution, and shows as we also have shown that even a just dis- 
tribution would still leave poverty, because as yet production is 
insufficient for all to have abundance. He therefore advocates 
increasing production in which we agree and are pleased to find 
in Italy an economist so wise and sound as is this Roman. We 
congratulate ourselves upon a coadjutor so far away. 


LEERBOECK DER FINANCIEN. De Theorie der Belastingen 
by P. W. Van der Linden, Professor at Groningen, Holland. 

Mr. Cort Van der Linden, Professor of Law at Groningen, 
in a book on finance and taxation starts far back, after the Ger- 
man method, with an analysis of the nature of the state which 
he believes to be the chief organ of modern social progress—a 
view quite opposed to ours which makes the State to be a tool 
of society to get a better subsistence. Mr. Van der Linden 
shares the old world reverence for the State in the abstract and 
thinks the legislature should only pass upon the amount of the 
taxes and not inquire too closely into the objects for which they 
are spent. We on the other hand think the spending of taxes 
to be the rost important things about them, since the public 
good is served by useful outlay alone. The rate of taxation is 
of small consequence if the expenditure be wise and profitable. 
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